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Responses to construction of the Decker Quadrangle have been varied. 
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Administrators praise new quad, engineers have doubts 


By SASHA ROUSSEAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the University’s mewest 
quad receives its finishing touches, 
students and administrators alike 
are expressing bothexcitement and 
frustration over the impending 
changes. 

Although the new admissions 
building has been raved about by 


admissions staffers, members of 
the Computer Science department, 
which will be housed in the 
other new building, have been 
expressing concerns that the 
building will create difficulties for 
undergraduate students. 

The Decker Quadrangle, 
named for Alonzo G. Decker, the 
late co-founder of Black & Decker, 
is scheduled for completion in 












Homewood 


mourns 
alum killed 
in Iraq 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When Jenna Grassbaugh, a 2006 
Hopkins graduate, speaks about her 
husband Jonathan, she remembers 
the future that Grassbaugh had 
envisioned for them after he returned 
from his second tour in Iraq, where 
he served as an army captain in the 
3rd Brigade Combat Team of the 
82nd Airborne Division. 

Grassbaugh, who graduated with 
a degree in computer science from 
the Whiting School of Engineering 
in 2003, dreamt of going into the 
career corps and pursuing a career 
in the civil service, undertaking 
missions that would allow him to 
interact with foreign officials. 

“T think he would’ve been good 
at that,” Jenna Grassbaugh said. “He 
was great with people and commu- 
nication, and getting his message 
across.” 

But before he got the chance, 
Grassbaugh, 26, was killed during 
a patrol with his unit in Zaganiyah, 
Iraq on April 7. At the time, he and 
Jenna Grassbaugh had been married 
just 10 months, after a four-year 
romance that began during her 
freshman year at Hopkins. 

Last Friday, the Hopkins ROTC 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Popular science-fiction author Mi- 
chael Crichton, best known for his 1990 
novel Jurassic Park, spoke at Hopkins on 
Tuesday on the ethical considerations of 
science, an address sponsored by the Ber- 
man Institute of Bioethics. 

The lecture covered many controver- 
sial topics, including gene patenting, the 
removal tissue samples without consent 
and ties between research institutions 
and commercial interests. 

Hopkins is one of the many private re- 
search institutions that maintain a rela- 
tionship with private companies. Crich- 
ton verbalized his reservations about this 













COURTESY OF JENNA GRASSBAUGH 
Grassbaugh (R.) was a decorated army captain. 
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* The World/In- 
ferno Friendship 
Society brings its 
cult following to 
the Ottobar. For 
this and other re- 
views go to the 
Arts and Enter- 
tainment on B3. 
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and other ways that scientific research is 
often commercialized. He proposed such 
relationships have led to greater insecu- 
rity in medical hospitals, as patients of- 
ten fear that their doctors are acting in 
their own self-interest. 

Crichton addressed his fears regard- 
ing gene patenting, which is the focus of 
his latest novel, Next. 

“Over 20 percent of the human ge- 
nome is currently owned by corpora- 
tions. ...This is an undeserving mo- 
nopoly,” Crichton said, referring to the 
practice in which corporations and other 
private groups can legally patent any 
gene they discover. This allows the cor- 
poration to withhold any information 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


* What were this year’s highlights and 
disappointments? See B2 to find out. 
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* If you haven't noticed yet, the entire — Opinions All Seience B5 
News-Letter has gone through a face- Farewell Al2 Yours N-L BB 
lift. Some sections have been moved _ Best & Worst B2. ~~ Cartoons 9 
and others have been combined, so Sports Bl2 


y at Homecoming 
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Students and professors express praise, anxiety about impending opening of Decker Quadrangle 


September 2007. In just a few 
months, the Homewood campus 
will havea 604-space underground 
garage, a 79,000 square-foot 
Computational Science and 
Engineering Building and a 
homey but huge 28,000-square- 
foot admissions building. 
Altogether, it will cost $75 
million — a price the admissions 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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Leading the Blue Jays to victory for the 78th time in a tense homecoming game against Navy, head coach Dave Pietramala becomes the third-winningest coach in 
Hopkins history. The men’s lacrosse team played to a packed Homewood Field on Saturday, finally edging out the Midshipmen 10-9 after a hard-fought match. 


Author Crichton condemns 
privatization oi research 
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Renowned author Michael Crichton addressed the 
Hopkins community Tuesday regarding bioethics. 





Timeline for construction ol 
Olmsted remains unknown 


By STEFANIE BENCA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The developers responsible for the 
construction of Charles Commons 
and the Village Lofts have no set 
start date for their latest project, the 
Olmsted Condominiums. 

Struever Bros. Eccles & Rouse 
(SBER) has not yet established a date 
for the opening of Cloud 9 Clothing 
or Cold Stone Creamery, while 
the University Market, previously 
known as Uni Mini, is scheduled to 
reopen on Tuesday, May 1, at 6 a.m. 

This is a disappointment to the 
175 confirmed attendees of an event, 
publicized through — Facebook, 
titled “The Return of Uni Mini’ 
which pegged the opening hour at 
midnight May 1. : 

“1 was walking by on Friday and 
was peeking into the windows to 
see how far along they were and the 
guy told me to come in. So I spoke 


/ 
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with the owner and we asked when 
Uni Mini was opening and he said 
May 1st for sure,” said sophomore 
Caitlin Pizzonia, who publicized 
the event. 

University Market owner Sam 
Hamiden assured that the store will 
return to its normal 24-hour service. 

“The store is a little larger and 
will be more of a convenience. Also 
there will be a new gyro machine 
that the students will love. I know 
the students are in love with the 
chicken parm right now,” Hamiden 


~ said. Another change is the switch 


from flat-grilled to charbroiled 
hamburgers. Hamiden promises 
that the same employees will return 
and the prices will be unaffected. 
The empty lot across from the 
Village Lofts is SBER’s next proj- 
ect in Charles Village. The Olm- 
sted is slated to be built there, and 
will house 107 condominium units 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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University to 
adopt code ol 
conduct tor 

financial aid 


In light of Frishberg investigation, 
Hopkins cancels all lists of 
recommended lenders 


By KATLYN TORGERSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 

The University will stop 
recommending specific lenders to 


students seeking loans and will adopt 
a “College Loan Code of Conduct” 
proposed by the New York attorney 
general, the University said yesterday. 

Attorney general Andrew Cuomo, 
who proposed the code, is currently 
investigating possible conflicts of in- 
terest at financial aid offices at a num- 
ber of American universities, including 
Hopkins. 

This new attention to business eth- 
ics follows a financial aid scandal cen- 
tering on Ellen Frishberg, the director 
of Hopkins’ Office of Student Financial 
Services, who had received over $60,000 
from a preferred lender, Student Loan 
Xpress, for providing consulting ser- 
vices and receiving education reim- 
bursement. Frishberg has since been 
placed on paid leave. 

Frishberg reported during the course 
of the investigation that she has con- 
sulted for other companies in the past in 
addition to Student Loan Xpress, but the 
University did not disclose the names of 
those companies. 

President WilliamBrodysaidyesterday 
that the University remains committed 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





Hopkins forms 
group to look 
at City’s noise 
ordinance bill 


By PATRICIA PUGH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A group of six administrators will 
be meeting next week to discuss issues 
surrounding city legislation that, if 
passed, will enable the eviction of resi- 
dents from their homes if they are cited 
twice for exceeding a noise level of 55 
decibels. 

The legislation does not intend to 
change the level of allowed noise, but 
it outlines a proposal that will make 
enforcement stronger and punishment 
harsher. 

“We thought it would be useful to 
understand more fully what the pro- 
posed ordinance said, what the impact 
on our students would be, what kinds 
of activities would be affected, etc.,” 
said Dean of Undergraduate Education 
Paula Burger, who will be attending the 
meeting. 

The meeting will be held to establish 
an official university position on the 
ordinance. 

“There is no preconceived notion 
of what the outcome of the meeting 
should be,” University spokesperson 
Dennis O'Shea said. 

In the meantime, administrators 
are not taking positions that suggest 
University policy will change 
significantly if the law is enacted. 

“I don't personally believe at this 
time that the passage of this ordinance 
will alter the University’s support of 
students or change our policies to- 
wards student life,” said Community 
Liaison Carrie Bennett, another of the 
meeting’s planned attendants. 





However, she said, “I will have © 


to reevaluate how I currently patrol 

and how I try to educate our students 

about off-campus housing issues.” 
_ CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Business school still lacks underg 


By AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Paula Cranston, interim dean 
of the Carey Business School, an- 
nounced at a meeting on Tuesday 
that the school — which officials 
hope will become one of the na- 
tion’s leading business schools 
— will not offer undergraduate 
programs, and that the potential 
for such programs in the future 
was unclear. 

Cranston called the meeting 
to discuss with undergraduates 
the options that may be avail- 
able to them at the Carey School. 
rhe only business program that 
is currently open to undergradu- 
ates is a minor in the School of 
Engineering, which Cranston 
said would remain the only un- 
dergraduate program for the 
time being. 

“The business school will be a 
graduate school only. All the un- 
dergraduate business programs 
will be offered through the 
School of Engineering, through 
the W. P. Carey Entrepreneurship 
minor,” Cranston said. 

Currently the Carey Business 
School only offers a 12-month 
masters program in real estate 
along with the other programs 
carried over from the School of 
Professional Studies in Business 
and Education. 

It is still unclear what other 
programs the school will have to 
offer in the future. A combined 
bachelor’s degree and master’s 
degree program might appear in 
the future, as well as an 18-month 
masters program solely for stu- 
dents who graduated from one 
of the Hopkins undergraduate 
schools. 

A few new ideas were put 
forth, but nothing could be said 
with assurance. 

“One idea is linking business 
and management leadership with 
the life sciences, health care and 
hospital management. So who 
knows, that could be an exciting 
direction,” Cranston said. 

Greg Stepniak, a sophomore, 
attended the information session 
with the hope that the school 
would be offering more opportu- 
nities for undergraduates. 

“I thought they would be talk- 
ing about undergraduate pro- 
grams,” but, Stepniak added, “I 
was interested in the 18-month 
program. It would be nice to go 
from undergrad into grad school. 
It would be nice to finish my stud- 


ee 
‘ 


Interim dean of the Carey Business School, 


ies before I am 26.” 

Jared Molitoris, a graduate stu- 
dent seeking his master’s degree 
in biomedical engineering, also 
attended the information session. 

“Young talent has a lot of po- 
tential. Certain select students 
could benefit from a program like 
this,” he said. 

Molitoris is concerned, howev- 
er, because having work experi- 
ence before applying to business 
school is oftentimes crucial in 
order to supplement a student's 
education. 

“As long as you have a mix 
it’s O.K,,” he said. “Some people 
really need those years to figure 
out what field they would be in- 
terested in.” 

When she opened the meeting, 
Cranston reminded the attend- 
ees that the school is not entirely 
new. 

“We are actually starting on 
the shoulders of this long tradi- 
tion of business education here at 
Hopkins,” she said. She empha- 
sized that business education has 
been a part of the university since 
1909. Between 1922 and 1952, the 
university housed a School of 
Business Economics, and after 
World War II, Hopkins had one of 
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Paula Cranston, spoke at a meeting to discuss options at the school for undergrads. 


the leading business programs in 
accounting in the entire country. 
She added that Hopkins educated 
more CPAs than any other busi- 
ness school in the country at the 
time. 

The Carey Business School 
opened in January of this year, 
and was named in honor of Wil- 
liam P. Carey's great-great-great- 
grandfather, who was one of the 
first settlers in Baltimore. He 
was a merchant in the city and 
the first president of the Bank of 
Maryland. A $50 million gift was 
made to name the school. 

“Because of their family’s 
commitment to Baltimore, they 
want to see this school be not 
only a nationally renowned 
school of business and an inter- 
nationally renowned school of 
business, but they would like to 
see it have a tremendous impact 
on the Baltimore region,” Crans- 
ton said. 

“From Mr. Carey’s point of 
view, any great city has a world- 
class business school,” she add- 
ed. 

Much like Mr. Carey, the 
trustees seem to have the same 
vision. 

“The trustees’ expectations is 





Novelist Crichton discusses ethics of science 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
regarding it or charge a hefty 
royalty for its use. 

During the SARS pandemic 
that started in 2002, American 
researchers were hesitant to look 
into the virus because two or 
three of the genes related to the 
virus were going through the pat- 
ent process at the time, Crichton 
said. 

“When a situation arises in 
which researchers are unwilling 
to do work on a deadly virus due 
to copyright issues, this is a sign 
that the system needs to change,” 
he said. 

Crichton also spent some time 
considering the ethics of tissue 
donations. One important ques- 
tion that came up: Could tissues 
be used for the collective good, 
even against a patient’s wishes? 
Would it make a difference if the 
tissues were made anonymous? 

In addition to Crichton’s lec- 
ture, the event included a panel 


A panel of JHU scientists responds to audience questions about 


a a 


discussion involving Crichton 
and several Berman Institute fac- 
ulty members, hosted by Jeremy 
Sugarman, the Deputy Director 
for Medicine at Berman. Panel- 
ists answered questions supplied 
by the audience. The questions 
ranged from the intellectual, 
such as the feasible possibilities 
of cross-genetic “chimera” spe- 
cies (a “humanzee” human-chim- 
panzee cross, for instance) to the 
frivolous. 

“Can you dunk?” one audi- 
ence member asked, obviously in 
reference to Crichton’s imposing 
height. 

“I'm 6'9”,” he quipped in reply. 
“Of course I can dunk.” 

Crichton also substantiated 
the rumor that he submitted a 
plagiarized paper as an experi- 
ment while an undergraduate 
student at Harvard College. 
Suspecting his professor was 
giving his paper lower than rea- 
sonable marks, he turned in an 
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bioethics with Michael Crichton. 


essay written by George Orwell 
for an assignment on Gulliver's 
Travels after informing a few fac- 
ulty members of his intentions. 
It received a B-. Since Crich- 
ton had been receiving Cs and 
C+’s all semester, he said, “this 
confirmed two things: One, 
the marks I had been receiving 
were genuine because a paper 
not mine got a better grade; and 
two, if even George Orwell got a 
B- and he was obviously a better 
writer than me, I was definitely 
not cut out for the class.” 

Some issues, however, Crich- 
ton refused to discuss, such as 
“anything with the initials G.W.” 
referring to global warming and 
a novel he published in 2004 en- 
titled State of Fear in which he put 
forth the claim that the effects of 
global warming are largely un- 
known and both proponents and 
opponents of global warming 
theory are engaging in a debate 
about a highly politicized pseudo- 
scientific issue. 

Audience members, 
filling a nearly packed 
Shriver Hall audito- 
rium, responded to 
Crichton’s lecture with 
laughter and applause. 
However, many people 
left after the lecture and 
before the panel discus- 
sion, most likely drawn 
to the event more by 
Crichton’s high profile 
name and recent best- 
seller than by much in- 
terest in bioethical con- 
cerns. 

A short film was 
also shown at the event, 
highlighting Hopkins’ 
own Berman Institute 
of Bioethics as a fore- 
runner of research and 
discussion on the most 
significant future ethi- 
cal issues arising in the 
fields of medicine and 
biology. iar 
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that the Carey School of business 
becomes a world class entity just 
like every other school at Hop- 
kins,” Cranston said. 

According to Cranston, Uni- 
versity president William Brody 
also hopes that the education 
students receive in the business 
school will integrate both a class- 
room education and some sort of 
work experience. 

“To learn by doing is the Hop- 
kins way. Dr. Brody would like 
to see that happen with the busi- 
ness school so that you are not 
going into school and getting 
a degree where you are sitting 
an entire time in a classroom,” 
Cranston said. 








Developers refuse to give 








a great desire 


| munity to have 
| more retail op- 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
combined with over 15,000 
square feet of retail and restau- 
rant space. 

The project has experienced 


| | delays because of the need to be 
| approved by Charles Village and 


timetable for Olmsted lot 


projects as well.” 

The Olmstead is not targeted 
toward students. 

“The mass appeal is to cou- 
ples with empty nests, profes- 
sors and urban professionals. It 
will not be much different from 
the Village Lofts in terms of re- 





from the com- 


tions,” said Bob 


tions at SBER. 
A revision 


| had to be made to the previous 
| agreement due to the commu- 
nity’s desire to have more retail 


space. Thus, SBER is still in the 
planning stage as they look for 
more retail in a manner that will 
minimize any negative on the 
community. 

Royal Farms and Shops at 
Homewood, which were pre- 
vious retailers on the lot, hold 
“letters of understanding” that 
secure a space in the new build- 
ing if they so desire. Although 
the names of retailers were not 
disclosed, it was suggested that a 
wine bar and a café will likely be 
included in the new businesses. 

“There is no starting date set 


| yet,” Rubenkonig said. “How- 


ever, it will take 22 to 24 months 
to complete the construction 
portion of the project. We're 
shooting to get it going in 2008. 
It depends on our other current 


vision of the Charles 


Village community. 
— Bos RUBENKONIG, 





Ef a siti ” 
capri long-term goal is to tail and occupancy, eee 
said. 
help realize the ——————— ve BER is also 
| vision of the the develo er 
| Charles Vil- The long-term goal of the ete 
| lage commu- : i i 
eco dae lize the built Village 
nity. There is 18 to help rea Lofts, which 


include 12,500 
square feet for 
retail and 68 
for-sale condo- 
miniums, and 


Ketapaplarn 4 VICE PRESIDENT OF Opened for 
vice preside i ¢ 
_and Director of | STRUEVER BRos., ECCLES yma yt 
| Marketing and t ; 
Communica- & ROUSE Despite — ru- 


mors of disin- 
terest from po- 
tential buyers, an anonymous 
salesman at the Village Lofts 
office suggested otherwise, al- 
though he was, as of yet, un- 
able to give specific numbers. 

“We're selling a lot actually 
— just not as much as anyone 
would like but that’s just the mar- 
ket right now,” he said. 

Rubenkonig explains that 
the starting price of the con- 
dominiums are in the $200,000 
range, adding that those are the 
ones that have been selling the 
quickest. 

“We're pleased with our pace 
[of sale]. The rumor of unpopu- 
larity is untrue. We are pleased 
with our sales. They are not ‘gang 
bust’ sales because that’s the mar- 
ket,” he said. 

SBER is also actively develop- 
ing properties in Boston, Dur- 
ham, Nashville and a handful of 
other American cities. 





New quadrangle slated to open this fall 
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staff claims it is well worth. 

“Everyone's very motivated. 
Everyone's very excited to move,” 
said John Latting, director of 


the Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions. The admissions 
department space will be 


quadrupled, so there will be 
no need for staff to be packed 
in “like sardines” any longer. 
There will be safe storage for 
student transcripts and other 
sensitive documentation, and the 
transition will only take a week 
at the end of the summer. 

“We've been hampered for 
a long time by our space here 
in Garland,” Latting said. “We 
don’t have a proper place to have 
ameeting. The functioning of the 
office will go better [in Mason 
Hall].” The new space will give 
admissions a more comfortable 
and cohesive environment. 

Latting lit up as he spoke about 
the imminent move. He thinks 
Mason Hall will let every cam- 
pus visitor, whether a prospec- 
tive student or returning alumni, 
know that “we care about the in- 
dividual. We care about you as a 
person.” 

But not everyone whose offic- 
es and classrooms are slated to 
move is pleased with the expen- 
diture. The campus reconfigura- 
tion is “generally not good,” said 
Scott Smith, chair of the Com- 
puter Science Department, “be- 
cause we're going to be divided 
up.” 

“For research labs, it’s great,” 
Smith said. “For degree program 
cohesion it’s horrible.” 

Smith said that collabora- 
tion and cohesion are vital to 
advancement in his field, espe- 
cially for undergraduates who 
are still discovering the scientific 
community. This year, Smith has 
begun to focus more on strength- 
ening the curriculum committee, 
getting faculty talking in infor- 
mal evening meetings and creat- 
ing places for undergraduates to 
work together. f 

“I’ve been thinking about this 
cohesion issue because this [move] 
will be a big blow to it,” he said. 

Can the pros of more collab-. 
orative space and great research 
labs outweigh the cons of de- 
partmental schizophrenia? — 

“It’s more on the minus side 
for undergraduates,” Smith said 
regretfully. Say 

And Hopkins undergraduates 


" 





Some in the Computer Engineering Dept. voice concerns over the layout of their office space 





are _ evidently 
already jaded 
enough to agree 
offhand. “The 
priorities are 
off,” sophomore 
physics major 
Jason Shaev 
said. “Instead 
of trying to 
look good, what 
about the cur- 
rent problems 
the undergradu- 
ates have, and 
will continue to 
have?” 

Across from 
Shaev, sopho- 
more , chemical 
and biomolecu- 
lar engineering 
major _ Robert 
Attorri smirked. 
“When you rely 
on charitable 
and alumni do- 
nations you have 
to look good,” 
he said. 

Shaev and Attorri laugh as 
they tell stories of dying rac- 
coons trapped in long-decrepit 
academic buildings, or of the 
whitewashed plywood blocking 
off certain campus staircases, but 
they are obviously bitter, 

“It’s embarrassing.” Shaev 
said, shaking his head. Those 
problems of daily upkeep con- 
tinue to linger because, these 
students claim, the buildings af- 
fected are only the ones where 
most undergraduates attend 
class or study, not the buildings 
that house brochure-bullet qual- 
ity utilities, 

Has Hopkins been sold to the 
highest bidder? The accusation 
that style has been elevated over 
substance cannot fall on deaf 
ears to students walking through 
immaculate landscaping, on 
shining brick pathways, only to 
spend their time in classrooms 
with rats and clanking radiators, 
or “single” dorm rooms stuffed 
two to a room. Nor can it be 
dismissed by professors worried 
about departmental integrity, 
who work in labs arbitrarily cut 


off from colleagues in the same 


discipline. 

Mason Hall will welcome. 
and all who set foot on campus, 
guiding them towards some 
buildings and away from oth- 
ers. On their way to cutting- 

‘ - 





and 
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The new quad has raised concerns about how relocating to new 
buildings will affect departments’ efficiency for undergraduates. 


edge labs, visitors will walk on 
brick and marble, and may stop 
to smell the lavender or lie in the 
lush green grass. They'll love it 
here at brand-name Johns Hop- 
kins University. It’ll be a nice 
place to visit, after all. 

But then, they don’t have to 
live here. Yet. 

The admissions building is 
named after Raymond “Chip” 
Mason, chair of the University 
board of trustees. It will house the 
admissions office, alumni board 
Toom, information on Hopkins 
history, current research, and the 
undergraduate experience. _ It's 
80ing to be a three-story beauty, 
rising alone in a luxurious grass 
field. 

The CSEB building will host 
the NSF Engineering Research 
Center for Computer-Integrated 
Surgical Systems and Technol- 
ogy, the Institute of Computa- 
tional Medicine and a Labora- 
tory for Computational Sensing 
and Robotics, as well as rooms 
for Se aaceaie work between 
members of the Whiting School 
and the School of Medicine a 
_ le garage, hidden under a 
field, will provide much-needed 

ostensibly safe panans ‘for 
of Art visi- 
tors and University employees. 
And the Decker ‘Ouad still has 
{Pace for two more buildings, 
their uses yet to be determined. 
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lo new city noise bill 
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One possible result of the bill’s 
passage will be an increased sen- 


sitivity of landlords to complaints 


our Greek organizations, and we 
expect to spend some time think- 
ing about this issue in the context 


of our ongoing discussion of meet- 


of excessive noise. This practice ing residential and social needs 
ROP IOOLION ete nf. | chdenta” 
may lead to ; ; Burger said 

more evic- [ still firmly believe [he first few 


tions if renters 
not 
their noisy be- 


do adjust 


hav 10rs This 
applies, for ex- 
ample, to fra- 
ternity 


whose 


houses 
parties 
may Cause ten- 
sion with 
neighbors. One 
long-debated 
proposal is 
for a so-called 
fraternity row, a concentration of 
fraternity houses in an area apart 
from neighboring residences. 

[here is no guarantee, how- 
ever, that such a proposal will 
materialize. 


“We presently have no plan for 
a fraternity row, although we have 
been urged to consider options for 


that we can find a bal- 
ance between the social 
lives of our students off 
campus and the lives of 
our neighbors 
— Carrie BENNETT, 
COMMUNITY LIAISON 








weeks of the 
SC hool year saw 
the highest fre- 
quency of noise 
complaints 
regarding stu- 
dent activities, 
although over- 


all 


been no signifi- 


there have 


cant problems 
throughout the 
past 
mesters. 

“I have been very pleased at the 
generally positive way that stu- 
dents have responded this year to 


two se- 


our entreaties to be respectful of 
the neighbors,” Burger said. “As 
long as groups of students live in 
the community, this will be an on- 
going issue of both education and 
close monitoring.” 

“| still firmly believe 
that we can find a bal- 
ance between the social 
lives of our students off 
campus and the lives of 
our neighbors. We will 
be able to adjust,” Ben- 
nett said. 

The other adminis- 
trators attending the 
meeting will be Direc- 
tor of Community Rela- 
tions Salem Reiner, Di- 
rector of City Relations 
Joseph Smith, Dean 
of Student Life Susan 
Boswell and Associate 
Dean of Students Doro- 
thy Sheppard. 

The bill still must 
make it through hear- 
ings before legislative 





KIM HAIRSTON/BALTIMORE SUN STAFF 
City council president Stephanie Rawlings-Blake has 
played an active role in the revival of the noise ordinance. 


committees and the pub- 
lic. If passed, it will then 
be subject to approval by 
mayor Sheila Dixon. 


| 
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BY CARA SELICK 
lhe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Sunday churchgoers, be they 
Catholic or Protestant, are a famil- 
iar sight, as are the kids who at- 
tend Shabbat dinner every Friday 
night at the Smokler Center for 
Jewish Life. But there are many 
student that 
have yet to achieve a similar level 


religious groups 
of recognition. 

A total of 24 student groups 
are recognized by the Interfaith 
Council. While Hillel and the 
Catholic Community may be 
names that are easily recognized 
by the average Hopkins student, 
there are many other groups 
spanning across numerous reli- 
gions that are worthy of note. It’s 
important to be aware of the ex- 
istence of these other groups and 
religions, not only so that those 
practicing them can find a secure 
spot on campus to do so, but also 
to realize how many fascinating, 
different religions are practiced 
on campus. 

One immensely interesting 
campus religious group are 
the Bahd‘is. The main message 
of the Bahda‘f faith is unity. Al- 
though this religion arose in Iran 


| — where their messenger of God, 


Baha’u’llah, was born to Persian 
royalty — people of any race, 
class or nation can take part in it. 
This prophet has many writings 
and his teachings are the basis 
of the religion. These writings 
promote the unity of all people 
as they come to the understand- 
ing of the purpose of humanity 
through the word of God, which 
is spread through his Divine 
Messengers. 

The writings also have a 
heavy emphasis on moral edu- 
cation, community and social 
and economic development. 


| Baha’is believe that God’s na- 


ture is beyond the human scope 
of understanding, and they 
recognize similarities between 
all religions, categorizing each 
individual religion as differ- 
ent stages or representations 
of the same one true religion. 
“Baha'is believe in progressive 
revelation, which is essentially 
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The Interfaith Council serves as an epicenter for campus religious life, encouraging students to explore various religious practices. 


the concept that all religions 
originate from the same God, 
and they are all stages in the 
evolution of human spiritual 
understanding,” said freshman 
Raamin Mostaghimi, a mem- 
ber of Hopkins’ Baha’i student 
group. “Hence, although the so- 
cial teachings may change with 
the day and age, the underly- 
ing spiritual tenets remain un- 
touched.” 

While they may vary in their 
social teachings and _ specific 
laws, the overarching religious 
message remains the same. 
Bahda’u lah encourages followers 
of the Baha’‘f faith to spread the 
message of Baha’‘i, but stresses 
the need to not force it upon any- 
one. The Bahd‘is strive towards 
an advanced civilization which 
they believe we all have the 
power to bring about. As stated 
by Baha’u’llah in Gleanings from 
the Writings of Bahd’u'llah, “So 
powerful is the light of unity 
that it can illuminate the whole 
earth.” 

This pleasant, peaceful mes- 
sage comes with a caveat, howev- 
er. You'll have to give up the use 
of alcohol and narcotics in order 


Graduate Loan-Free 


The Army Health Professions 
Scholarship, does more than just pay for 
Medical or Dental School. It lets you 
concentrate on your academics and gives 
you more opportunities than your 
classmates. 100% Tuition, Monthly 


Stipend of more than $1300, and 
reimbursement for required books and 
equipment. Find out how the Army 
Health Professions Scholarship can help. 


latest information 


to truly follow the teachings. 

Another religion centered on 
unity is Sikhism. Even though 
the Sikhs represent only a mi- 
nority on our campus, Sikhism 
is actually practiced by over 20 
million people worldwide, mak- 
ing it more widely practiced than 
Judaism. You can easily recog- 
nize Sikhs: they consist of almost 
every person you see wearing 
a turban outside. This is a com- 
pulsory part of their faith, which 
signifies humility, discipline and 
spirituality. 

Despite popular belief, Sikhs 
are not connected with Hin- 
duism or Islam. In fact, Sikh- 
ism was founded in India by 
the Guru Nanak Dev Ji as an 
attempt to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the two reli- 
gions. In a country conflicted 
by too many opposing factions, 
as well as an inherent caste sys- 
tem, Sikhism strove and con- 
tinues to strive worldwide to 
unite all people under the one 
God and creator. One possibly 
surprising fact about Sikhism is 
that, as a relatively young faith 
— it is only 500 years old — it 
teaches equality for all people. 


The religion supports women’s 
rights, the abolishment of hier- 
archies and caste systems and 
the allowance of many personal 
paths to God. 

In the past few years, Sikhs 
have been grossly misidentified 
as terrorists, simply because their 
appearance and dress is simi- 
lar to that of Osama Bin Laden. 
However, it is important to stress 
that this is a religious group on 
its own, not a sect of any other, 
and with no ties to terrorism: 
in fact, it is a group based off of 
peace and equality. 

There are several other reli- 
gions represented on campus 
by student groups which aren't 
as well known. There are other 
Jewish groups aside from Hil- 
lel. Chabad, a sect of Hasidism, 
boasts 200,000 devotees world- 
wide. Chabad is unique from 
other forms of Hasidism in that 
it stresses the importance of not 
only the heart, but the mind 
above all. Chabadniks follow the 
rules of the Torah closely. 

“What makes our group 
unique is the place that we are 

we purchase a property on 
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Students celebrate 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
held a memorial on campus to 
commemorate Grassbaugh’s life 
and celebrate his service. Friends, 
family and instructors remem- 
bered the bright, energetic stu- 
dent as a born leader — someone 
who, as his friend and classmate 
Evan Perperis said, didn’t hesitate 
to speak up for what he thought 
was right. 

“During our freshman year, 
one of the cadets at the time ... 
didn’t get a medal at the ROTC 
awards banquet,” Perperis said 
at the memorial service. “Jon, 
seeing a great injustice, marched 
into Ltc. Roller’s room to tell him 
he was wrong.” 

Grassbaugh’s guts stunned 
Perperis. “An ROTC cadet of two 
years was telling an officer of 18 
years that this was wrong, and 
he needed to do something about 
it.” 

The senior officer at the re- 
ceiving end of Grassbaugh’s talk 
was Ltc. Charles Roller, a now-re- 
tired officer who was professor of 
military science at Hopkins until 
2005. He, too, was impressed 
by Grassbaugh’s apparent cour- 
age and conviction. Speaking to 
the JHU Gazette, Roller said, “In 
my nine years teaching ROTC 
— three at Duke and six at JHU 
— Jonathan Grassbaugh was by 
far one of the most energetic and 
conscientious young men that I 
had the honor to teach.” 

At Hopkins, Grassbaugh ex- 
celled in his ROTC training, 
showing the willingness to 
serve instilled by his father, who 
served in the Army, and shared 
by his brother, who now works 
as a surgeon at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

In his senior year, Grassbaugh 
was selected as the commander 
of his cadet battalion and was 
active in the Pershing Rifles, a 
national military fraternity. He 
threw himself into every ROTC 
activity, and led the JHU Ranger 
Challenge team to victory in bri- 
gade competitions two years ina 
row. 

Once he entered active service 
and was deployed to Iraq last 
summer, Grassbaugh continued 
to thrive. He was known for his 
compassionate leadership — one 
commander’s story recalled how 
had he flown Pizza Hut pizza 
from 100 kilometers away to his 
troops — and for his courage, 
winning the Bronze Star. 

But in addition to his disci- 
pline and skill, Grassbaugh’s 
lighthearted enthusiasm for life 

and his capacity for spontane- 
ity inspired his friends to share 
a wealth of fond memories dur- 
ing his memorial. A member of 
the Hopkins class of 2004, fellow 
ROTC cadet Rimas Radzius rec- 
ollected a party during which 
Grassbaugh, bored and_ look- 
ing for distraction, decided on 
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a whim to drive to 
Montreal. “He had 
a carefree, live-life 
attitude,” Radzius 
said. 

Perhaps the most 
poignant tribute 
friends and instruc- 
tors gave Grassbaugh 
lay in their refusal 
to speak of his life 
— lost while fight 
ing for the country he 
loved — in terms of 
tragedy. 

“People dying 
in 9/11 is a tragedy. 
Thirty-three kids get- 
ting gunned down in 
their school is a trag- 
edy,” Perperis said. 
“John sacrificing his 
life for his country is 
not.” 





A circle of support 


during difficult 
times 
The memorial 


at Hopkins was marked by the 
presence of several families with 
relatives serving in the Iraq com- 
bat, exhibiting a unified show of 
support that Jenna Grassbaugh 
found comforting. “I know peo- 
ple are doing their best to look 
out for me,” she said. 

One of those present was Ann 
Woodward, a visual resources 
curator at Hopkins. Woodward’s 
son Andrew had been Grass- 
baugh’s friend and roommate at 
Hopkins, and is currently serv- 
ing on a tour of combat duty in 
Baghdad. 

“{Grassbaugh] was incredibly 
energetic and well-organized,” 
Woodward said. “One of the jobs 
he had for his battalion was that 
when they were deployed, he as 
a logistics officer was in charge 
of procuring and making sure 
that they had everything that 
they needed to take with them, 
ranging from tanks to toilet pa- 
per.” 

Woodward expressed the dif- 
ficulties of being a parent with a 
child in the war. Because of com- 
munication difficulties, she is 
only able to speak with her son 
infrequently. “First, most of the 
support that’s available from the 
army is aimed at soldiers’ spous- 
es,” Woodward said. “There isn’t 
anything really geared to parents 
from the army.” 

But she said that the Hopkins 
community has been supportive: 
“I would say that people are per- 
sonally sympathetic.” 

Paula Burger, Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Education and vice 
provost, was one of many ad- 
ministrators who paid tribute to 
Grassbaugh at his memorial, and 
said that the support of families 
is one of the strongest attributes 
of the ROTC community. 

“The extended family bands 
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Friends and family of Capt. Grassbraugh gathered at the ROTC building to honor the fallen soldier. 


together to show support during 
these tragic times,” Burger said. 
Grassbaugh’s loss, she added, 
had unfortunately brought the 
war home to Hopkins. 


A different perspective 

Grassbaugh’s death — one 
of the nearly 3,300 casualties 
the U.S. military has incurred 
in the Iraq conflict — marks the 
first Hopkins graduate to per- 
ish in the war. For current ROTC 
cadets, many of whom will be 
called to serve once they gradu- 
ate, their personal proximity to 
the war has lent them a different 
perspective than most other stu- 
dents have. 

“T do feel the war is closer to 
me,” said junior Meagan Mc- 
Clellan, whose father also did a 
tour of duty in Iraq in 2003. “We 
don’t see it as more of a real- 
ity than anyone else. But we're 
trained to imagine ourselves 
in battle, and to react and take 
charge and succeed in those sit- 
uations.” 

She added that, although she’s 
not happy about the fighting, she 
has accepted service as her re- 
sponsibility. “I’m not apprehen- 
sive — I] just know that, if we’re 
still in combat by the time I’m 
deemed ready for combat, I’m go- 
ing to be put into a combat situ- 
ation.” 

ROTC cadet Andria Caruso, 
a senior, said that she admired 
Grassbaugh for his honorable 
deeds — “he went and did his 
duty, and he’s a hero.” Headed 
to medical school next year to 
prepare for a career in combat- 
zone medicine, Caruso added, 
“None of us want to go there to 
kill people. As a doctor, I want 
to prevent this kind of heartache 
that happens when people get 
hurt.” 





Univ. will no longer suggest specific lenders 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
to maintaining a financial aid 
program that is capable of meet- 
ing students’ best interests while 
maintaining ethical standards. 

But since the University has 
effectively banned any  sug- 
gested lenders list, students have 
little guidance by which they can 
choose a lender. The University 
also announced that it will not re- 
establish a list of this sort until a 
“national consensus on standards 
for lists that are free of conflict of 
interest and serve the best interests 
of students” has been reached. 

“At the moment, there’s really 
no guidance that we can provide 
to students and their families,” 
said Dennis O’Shea, Director of 
Communications and Public Af- 
fairs. 

“Weare sensitive to the fact that 
that is a problem — that families 
benefit from having guidance,” he 
said. But until there is a national 
consensus that provides an ethi- 
cal procedure that all financial aid 
offices might follow, the Univer- 
sity will refrain from providing 
specific guidance regarding loans. 
They will, however, continue pro- 
cessing loans from whichever 
lender a student chooses. 

“I hope that a national con- 
sensus comes about quickly,” he 

The University discovered 
two separate contracts whereby 
an unnamed university financial 
aid office placed a company on a 

lenders list as part of the agree- 

t to provide loans to interna- 
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a number of loan companies, 
including Student Loan Xpress, 
have paid for University employ- 
ees’ entertainment or meals. Ac- 
cording to O’Shea, provisions of 
this sort would not be prohibited 
under the new code of conduct, 
as they could be deemed pay- 
ments of “nominal value.” Still, 
the University has not complete- 
ly defined what “nominal value” 
will mean. 

The new code of conduct is a 
list of guidelines by which each 
of the seven financial aid offices 
at the University will abide. The 
list prohibits university employ- 
ees from taking anything of 
“more than nominal value from 


any lending institution”; prohib- 


its lenders from paying to be on 
a school’s preferred lender list; 
prohibits compensation for be- 
ing on any advisory board; and 
insists upon full disclosure of the 
criteria by which any lender is 
placed on a preferred list, among 
other stipulations. 

Frishberg’s dealings with Stu- 
dent Loan Xpress appear to violate 
several of these stipulations, but 
according to O'Shea, the investiga- 
tion will only consider university 
policies that existed previously. 

“We're not talking about a ret- 
roactive imposition of policy,” he 
said, 

As the investigation is still 


ongoing, a number of questions 


remain unanswered. Frishberg’s 


future with Hopkins is still un- 


clear, as she continues to be on 


‘paid leave, Whatever happens, 
_ the University intends to continue 


i 
oe tae 


According to O’Shea, the Uni- 
versity told Cuomo that the newly 
released information was merely 
a “preliminary production of the 
kinds of documents that he was 
asking for.” The University will 
continue looking for information 
that will bring more clarity to the 
actions of officials in all of the 
seven independently operated of- 
fices of student financial services 
within the University. 

With the amount of cooperation 
that the investigation requires, the 
timeline is unclear at this time. 

The investigation was formed 
when the University was made 
aware that Frishberg had acted 
as a consultant and served on the 
advisory board for Student Loan 
Xpress, which, according to an 
April 9 letter from Cuomo’s of- 
fice, provides loans to 40 percent 
of Hopkins students. She received 
over $40,000 from the company 
in consulting payments and over 
$20,000 to help pay for her educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Her consulting relationship 
ended in 2005. 

The University’s investigation 
has not brought to light any evi- 
dence that a Hopkins official had 
prior knowledge of Frishberg’s con- 
sulting fees or of tuition payments 


between 2002 and 2006, according 


to a statement Wednesday. 

_ The University also said that 
they have found no evidence that 
any lender made a direct pay- 
ment to Hopkins in return for 


_ placement on a preferred list. 


The Office of Student Finan- 
cial Services was 
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The cadets will soon celebrate 
the completion of another gru- 
eling year in the ROTC at the 
annual awards ceremony this 
coming weekend, where a va- 
cated table with a lit candle will | 
provide a sure and somber re- 
minder of Grassbaugh and the 
thousands of other soldiers who 
died in Iraq. 

For Jenna Grassbaugh, the 
loss of her husband has left her 
future uncertain. Like him, she | 
had graduated from the Hop- 
kins ROTC with a commitment | 
to serve in the military, but had | 
postponed active duty to go to 
law school at the College of Wil- 
liam & Mary. Mourning his loss, 
she is now considering what will | 
come next. 

“He lived by the motto ‘Not 
for oneself.’ Everything he did 
and everything that he aspired 
to was never self-promoting. It 
was about doing the right thing, 
and doing what was going to 
help to better other people,” she 
said. “I just want to make him 
proud.” 








— Marie Cushing and Max 
McKenna contributed to this article. 
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When Laura Blom’s parents in 
South Dakota were called about 
the house fire that had critically 


| injured their daughter, they were 
| told she might not make it until 


they arrived. “They didn’t think 
she was going to be there,” Lynn 


|| Blom, Laura’s mother, tearfully 


remembered. 
Today Ms. Blom is well on the 


| | road to recovery at Kernan Hos- 
|_| pital. Although she currently has 


a trach tube, she will eventually 


| be able to speak and return to 


her studies as a Ph.D. candidate 
in Italian Renaissance art his- 
tory. As Mrs. Blom pointed out, 


| “[My daughter] could have got- 


ten brain damage, she could have 
gone blind; we are so incredibly 


lucky.” 
During of the terrible ordeal 


| Ms. Blom and her family have ex- 


perienced, they said the unified 
support from the Hopkins com- 
munity has been inspiring. Dean 
Susan Boswell quickly arranged 
housing for Ms. Blom’s parents, 
and Mrs. Blom described the 
Hopkins security team as “above 
and beyond.” 

From waiting at the airport 
for two hours because of a flight 
delay, to hauling groceries up six 
flights of stairs to just making 
sure everyone in the family was 
getting all the assistance they 
needed, the security team has 
made Mrs. Blom “feel like Laura 
was the only student in the Uni- 
versity.” As Ms. Blom said, “I am 
completely humbled by the out- 
pouring of support, concern and 
care shown by the Hopkins com- 
munity, not only for me, but for 
my family as well. Hopkins has 
gone out of its way to look after 
me.” 

Ms. Blom’s colleagues in the 
art history department have also 
been there to lend their support. 
“The art history department is 
very small, and they’ve all bond- 
Mrs. 
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Grad student recovering 
after injuries 1 house fire 


Blom said. Stephen Campbell, 
History of Art Department chair, 
expressed his sympathies with 
Laura’s struggle and is confidant 
that the “terrific work ethic” he 
has seen in her academic work 
will help her in her rehabilita- 
tion. 

Campbell described Ms. Blom 
as someone who “knows her own 
mind, and I think her strength 
will help her to pull through. This 
is clearly very difficult for her, to 
put her life on hold. It’s going to 
be frustrating, and she’s had to 
postpone a very prestigious fel- 
lowship in London, but I’ve been 
very impressed by her strength 
and determination.” 

Laura credited her friends 
with making “so many sacrific- 
es” for her well-being. 

Mrs. Blom was moved by the 
overwhelming response to her 
daily blog, in which she tracks her 
daughter’s progress. “I literally 
set it up for the immediate family, 
and I cannot believe the response 
we have gotten. People who don't 
even know Laura stop me on the 
street and ask how she’s doing, 
People over three continents care 
about her wellbeing.” 

Besides expressing their grati- 
tude for the compassion of the 
Hopkins community, Ms. Blom 
and her family also wished to 
stress the importance of fire 
safety. “You really need to know 
if your smoke alarms work, if 
you have two exit plans. When 
we went into the apartment, we 
heard this noise and saw a pud- 
dle of melted white plastic. It was 
the smoke alarm, and it was still 
going off,” Mrs. Blom said. 

“When the fire alarm is pulled, 
everyone grumbles that they have 
to go outside, but fire drills are 
serious when you're the one that 
can't get out,” Mrs. Blom said. 

When asked how the experi- 
ence has affected her, Ms. Blom re- 
plied, “I would hope I will be more 
compassionate to others, and also 
take care of those who have taken 
such good care of me.” 
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SPONSORS | FHE WUNTIS OR... 


Legend has it that a gang of rogue mathematicians have hidden a secret treasure known as the Fields Medal- 
JHU RED Cross ‘ ‘ ; , , i 
lion somewhere in the depths of Homewood campus. [t is beliewed to give incredible powers such as the gift 


American | of flight, herculean strength, and a mind so brilliant that even President Brody himself seeks it. 


Red Cross 





Se don your baseball caps, karate belts, lacrosse sticks, thick-rimmmed glasses, light sabers, Prada purses, and 
matching Prada shoes. It's a test of Wit! Agility! Enthusiasm! And most importantly... Teamwork! Because on 


September 15th 2007, the Hunt is on... 


Sample Puzzles 


Two roads diverged in an open field | Let X be che sumber in puzzle #1 


And sorry I could not travel both [| y : p j : 
i You're running a race with X number of people in- 


LAnd be one traveler, long | stood me 
Ms t cluding you, starting off at last place. Suddenly, three | 
JHU MATH DEPARTMENT And locked down one as far as I ocala pt : ea 

| pike brothers ahead of you fall into a ditch, and are 
| PaCS To where it bent into a glassy wall : foe 
Lout of the race. Two phi mw girls jump down to help 


t 
them out, also quitting the race. A lacrosse plaver 

















Then took the other, as just as fair 
i | sees a duke lacrosse player off on the sidelines, and 
And having perhaps the berter clair fe bk 2 ante ; 
| ere eee ; | | chases after him, The lone fencer uses her epee to 
aved with lamps that climbed the path 
ae = R > | polevwault herself to third, as two math club members 
Seraight up into the fields chat cest Len 
, forget that they have to host the scavenwer hunt, and 
The body at its very best : 
' jleave. After this sequemce of 
j i everts, assuming you have not 
‘ i walked on to the very end 
JHU MATH CLuB ' passed anyone else, what place 
JHU And followed each andl every bene | : 2 
é H ¢ in ’ 
Onto the steps of glossy white pha Sore ot 
' Up this many steps thar night. 
3 











Answers on the JHL! math club webpage 
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News in Brief 


Plan to improve 
Wyman Park 
Dell released 


The Friends of the Wyman 
Park Dell, long-time stewards of 
the park, have released a new 
master plan that will guide im- 
provements made to the park 
over the next 15 years. 

Although the park is in a 
prime location just adjacent to the 
Homewood campus, members of 
the com munity have said they 
feel increasingly unsafe there, 
due in part to overgrown shrubs 
and a lack of sufficient lighting. 

Through the plan, the Friends 
intend for the park to remain es- 
sentially as it is, but with much 
needed improvements. 

Sill, they will enact at least 
major change as they intend to 
remove the existing restrooms 
and replace them with a pavilion. 
The pavilion will house space for 
a vendor to sell refreshments and 
will have a park manager’s office, 
storage space and new restrooms. 

The pavilion will sit at a newly 
designed entrance into the park, 
with the hope that it will entice 
more members of the community 
to utilize the space. 

A committee to develop this 
new plan was formed in 2004, and 
included representatives from 
Hopkins, the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, the Charles Village Civic 
Association and the Baltimore 
City departments of Recreation 
and Parks, among others. 

It is unclear at this time when 
the plans will begin to be carried 
out. 

— Katlyn Torgerson 


Education School 
to create Summer 
programs 


The Center for Summer Learn- 
ing plans to raise $50 million for 
summer educational programs, 
thanks to a grant from the Atlan- 
tic Philanthropies. 

The center, a part of the School 


of Education, will work to pro- 
mote, create and fund programs 
for summer learning nationwide, 
particularly in 
areas where access to such pro- 
grams is rare. 


disadvantaged 


Research has shown that those 
who do not participate in sum- 
mer educational programs lose 
ground academically over their 
peers, who are usually also bet- 
ter off economically. 

“We will work to get the STEP 
UP Act in the United States Sen- 
ate and similar pieces of legis- 
lation approved to guarantee 
the funding of these programs, 
which serve as the foundation 
for the future success of our most 
vulnerable yet promising young 
people,” said Ronald Fairchild, 
the center’s director, who will 
manage the campaign. 

While the three-year $2.5 mil- 
lion grant from the Atlantic Phi- 
lanthropies will allow the cam- 
paign to begin immediately, the 
center plans to raise an addition- 
al $7.5 million. These extra funds 
will help ensure that low-income 
youth have the opportunity to 
learn in high-quality programs 
during the summer months. 

Founded in 1992, the center’s 
mission has been to develop, evalu- 
ate and promote summer learning 
programs that focus on youth de- 
velopment. The center is the only 
national organization committed 
entirely to summer learning. 

The Atlantic Philanthropies 
are dedicated to helping disad- 
vantaged people. 

— Heather Barbakoff, Marie 
Cushing and Max McKenna 
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Princeton prof. says Bush critique pul him on no-fly list 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Retired Marine colonel Wal- 
ter F. Murphy earned a Purple 
Heart and the Distinguished 
vervice Cross for fighting in the 
Korean War. After receiv ing a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago, he taught political science 
at Princeton University, where he 
is now the McCormick Professor 
of Jurisprudence Emeritus. He 
has written more than a dozen 
books, won awards 
and is widely regarded as one of 
the most influential constitution- 
al scholars of his time. 


numerous 


And now, he says, he is on 
the U.S. government's “Terrorist 
Watch List.” 

On March 1, Murphy was on 
his way to speak about his new 
book, Constitutional Democracy: 
Creating and Maintaining a Just Po- 
litical Order. 

“T was going off to a confer- 
ence at Princeton for this new 
book that Hopkins published, 
and I went to get a boarding 
pass at the curbside check-in 
and the guy said, ‘No, I’m sorry, 
you can’t have a boarding pass.’ 
Why not? ‘Because you’re on the 
Terrorist Watch List,” Murphy 
said. 

The clerk at the counter 
confirmed what Murphy had 
already learned, but after he 
handed over his identification 
as a retired Marine colonel and 
waited “about 10 minutes” he 
was told he’d be allowed to fly, 
but warned that his luggage 





In the April 12, 2007 issue of the News-Letter, on page B1, in the article 
“Wolf Blitzer: News Anchor ...,” a photo's location was listed incorrectly. The 
photo of Blitzer with two members of the Israeli armed forces was taken in 


Israel, not Iraq. 


In the April 19, 2007 issue of the Mews-Letter, on page A/, in the article 
“Hopkins should pull investments from Darfur,” a URL relating to Sudan di- 
vestment was misspelled. It is Attp://www.sudandivestment org, not Attp:// 
www. sudanindivestment.com. 

In the April 19, 2007 issue of the Mews-Letter, on page A12, a photo of 


track and field athletes was incorrect! 


Sam Olesky, not Shiv Gandhi. 


y credited. The photo was taken by 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 


















would be searched. 

“I don’t disapprove of lug- 
Sage of anyone on airlines being 
searched thoroughly, so I went 
back to Princeton; everything 
was well,” he said. But flying back 
home, he said, his luggage was 
lost. “Now, that could probably 
be sheer coincidence because air- 
lines are marvelous with losing 
luggage — I mean, that’s probably 
the thing they do best.” 

In fact, Murphy admits that 
could be 
coincidence, as those with names 


the entire situation 
matching or similar to others on 
the no-fly list are often subject to 
additional scrutiny at the airport. 
but doubts it. 

“I'm 77 years old ... and I nev- 
er have ever seen, excluding my 
father, another Walter Murphy. 
There was a rock star back in the 
‘60s, and I doubt if I’m confused 
with him,” he said. Rather, he be- 
lieves it has to do with his televised 
criticism of President Bush. 

“Last September I gave a talk 
at Princeton’s Constitution Day 
and my topic was how George 
Bush was systematically destroy- 
ing the American constitutional 
system by claiming that ‘I am the 
decider’ and having the authority 
to ignore acts of Congress, not to 
be obliged to follow judicial deci- 
sions ... and I simply contrasted 
this with James Madison’s claim 
that if any one person, institution 
or one department of government 
had all the power, you had the 
very definition or the very essence 
of tyranny.” 

And according to Murphy, an 
American Airlines employee told 
him that giving such a speech 
could have landed him on the 
list. Although the Transportation 
Security Administration does not 
confirm or deny whether or not 
someone is on the no-fly list, TSA 
spokesperson Ann Davis said that 
anyone who is on that list is barred 
from boarding an airplane. 

The fact that Murphy has 
been allowed to board his flights, 
therefore, suggests that he is not 
actually named on the agency’s 
list but rather has the same or a 
similar name to someone who is. 

The fact that Murphy was told 
that he was on a so-called “Ter- 


rorist Watch List” also doesn't 
make it so, she said. 

“It’s just a situation where ies 
there is a name similar to Pro- 
fessor Murphy’s on the list, and 
the air carrier is just asking him 
to provide some additional va 
formation ... in order to get his 
boarding pass,” said Davis. 

Additionally, she stressed that 
political views are not part of the 
criteria for inclusion. “1 here’s 
been some speculation that one’s 
political views can resultin place- 
ment on the no-fly list,” she said. 
“That’s completely false. lhe 
only criteria that would result in 
placement on the no-fly list is if 
an individual is suspected of pos- 
ing or actually poses a threat to 
civil aviation.” 

Murphy noted that the secrecy 
inherent in the 


ss ——____ 


man, who teaches constitutiona} 
law and has known Murphy fo, 
many years, said the situation j, 
most likely an accident or a case 
of mistaken identity. But, if it’s 
more than that, “We're at tisk,” 
he said. “If in fact that’s more 
than an accident or just a hy- 
man slip-up or something like 
that, then I think we have some 
problems that we need to work 
on and it’s not at all unusual for 
government|s] — whether [they] 
be Democrats or Republicans 
— to be paranoid about their po- 
litical enemies.” 

Even if it is accidental, Grose. 
man said this issue will lead to 
renewed debate over “what limits 
there should be in the pursuit of 
national security versus individual] 
privacy. And there has to be some 

balance.” 





process makes 
the reason for 
inclusion un- 
known. “They 


have a_ secret : iz 5 
list, compiled +--+ tO be pa anoid 

in secret, by about their political 
secret people, ; 

using secret enemies. 

information, Pus JoeL GROSSMAN, 
and applying 


that secret in- 
formation with 
a secret crite- 
ria,” he said. 
“There's a cer- 
tain lack of transparency here.” 

The no-fly list is an intrusive, 
unnecessary measure that the 
taxpayers shouldn’t be fund- 
ing, according to Jesse Benton, 
spokesperson for Texas Repub- 
lican Congressman Ron Paul’s 
campaign for U.S. president. “The 
fact that this conspiracy theory 
even exists is a big problem,” 
Benton said. “When it comes to 
civil liberties, things need to be 
beyond reproach. When there’s 
a possibility that this is because 
of some kind of retaliation, that’s 
a huge problem. And this lack of 
clarity is really kind of chilling,” 
Benton added. 

He also said it was “chilling” to 
hear about an ex-Marine colonel on 
what he called an “unconstitutional 
Terror Watch List.” 

Hopkins professor Joel Gross- 


[I]t’s not at all unusu- 


al for government{s| 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AT JHU 





Murphy jg 
also willing to 
admit that his 
current predica- 
ment could be 
unintentional, 
“It’s easy to get 
angry and make 
wild accusations 
and I don’t want 
to do that. I'm 
perfectly — will- 
ing to concede 
that some slip 
up was made.” 

Murphy has 
sent in most of the forms request- 
ed by the TSA, but is pessimistic 
about the speed of the outcome, 
“One guy called me and said 
he’d done it four months ago and 
nothing had happened,” Murphy 
said. “He’s still being stopped.” 

As a veteran, Murphy is par- 
ticularly unhappy with the situ- 
ation. “It does irritate the hell 
out of me that an administration 
headed by a pair of draft dodgers 
would question my loyalty to the 
United States,” he said. 

“I mean, I shared my blood, 
and my friends shared their 
blood. I led troops who fought 
hard and many of them died 
and a lot more were wounded. 
And now suddenly I’m labeled 
an enemy of the United States? 

“That is, to put it mildly, 
somewhat irritating.” 
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Wilson scholars present enlightening 


By SARAH ADDISON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Friday, April 20, Research 
Fellows from the humanities, 
natural sciences and social sci- 
ences were chosen to present at 
the Woodrow Wilson Under- 
graduate Research Fellowship 
Poster Session. 

The program provides 
funding for undergraduates from 
the arts and sciences to have the 
financial resources necessary for 
conducting their own research 
on a topic of choice. 

Fellows are chosen after 
submitting a proposal with 
their application of admission 
to Hopkins or at the end of 
freshman year. Freshmen receive 
$10,000, and sophomores receive 
$7,500 to spend on traveling, 
equipment or any other research 
costs during their 
Hopkins. 

As seniors, students present 
their final projects to the 
public. James Zwerneman, 
Theiline Gborkorquellie and 
James Harlow were picked for 
humanities, natural sciences and 
social sciences, respectively. 


time at 


The stories of immigration 

“I didn’t want to write a 
political novel,” said James 
Zwerneman, a Writing Seminars 
major, of his novel on Mexican 
immigration. “I didn’t want it to 
be a propaganda story; I wanted 
it to be a personal story.” 

In order to shape his novel, 
Zwerneman spoke to hundreds 
of people. The Woodrow Wilson 
Scholarship financed his trav- 
els. He visited Mexico City and 
Veracruz to speak with people 
on border patrol, pick apples in 
work camps, interview one of 
the biggest immigrant lawyers in 
Washington and stay in refugee 
houses for those caught attempt- 
ing to cross the border. 

Although he was satisfied 
with the quality and quantity 
of research he did, he wished 
he could have made a docu- 
mentary of his experiences. “I 
had to keep a lot of the stories 
confidential because there were 
so many illegal things happen- 


e ” Shaye" 
ing, Zwerneman ae 
said. He admits 
that sometimes 


he did not tell the 
Fellowship exactly 
what he was doing 
with the grant be- 
cause they might 
not have support- 
ed him. “Even if it 
all isn’t said, it'll 
be reflected in my 
work,” Zwerneman 
said. 

Once his research 
was completed, he 
spent all of junior 
year writing about 
400 pages and ed- 
ited his novel the 
summer before his 
senior year. His senior year has 
been spent sending his work out 
for comments and he hopes to 
publish aster this summer. The 
working title of Zwerneman’s 
book is Temo, the last name of 
the main character. The word 
“temo” has a duel significance. 
It means “I fear” in Spanish, 
and Temo was the name of one 
of the last Mexican Revolution- 
aries before he was assassinated 
by Cortés. 


Protecting patients with HIV 

A Public Health major and 
Spanish minor, Theiline Gbor- 
korquellie had been researching 
HIV since her freshman year of 
high school. The Wilson Schol- 
arship program put her into 
contact with Kelly Gebo, whose 
research on HIV and infectious 
diseases at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital interested Gborkorquellie 
and who ended up becoming her 
mentor. 

Gborkorquellie studied bacte- 
remia, a bacterial infection of the 
blood, and its occurrence in HIV 
patients that are already in the 
hospital. 

“HIV patients develop bac- 
teremia because their immune 
systems are already weak,” 
Gborkorquellie said. The type 
of bacteremia her project dealt 
with developed in the hospital 
and usually from a central ve- 
nous catheter, which provides 
fluids and nutrients to the pa- 
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tients. She analyzed data about 
bacteremia since the introduc- 
tion of Highly Active Antiretro- 
viral Therapy (HAART), a drug 
cocktail that has become the 
standard of care of most HIV 
patients. 

Gborkorquellie studied 
what the most common types 
of bacteremia were and looked 
at their rates of occurrence 
from 2001 to 2005. She found 
that rates of bacteremia were 
stable during these years and 
concluded that the HAART 
treatment had no_ positive 
or negative effect on rates of 
bacteremia. 

“Women, injection drug us- 
ers or IDUs, blacks, Hispanics 
and older patients, which are all 
at the greatest risk because they 
have the weakest immune sys- 
tems, should be screened with 
blood cultures to detect bactere- 
mia,” Gborkorquellie said. 

In February Gborkorquellie 
did a presentation at the 14th 
Conference on Retroviruses and 
Opportunistic Infections (CROJ). 
Her scholarship allowed her to 
fly to Los Angeles to attend the 
most prestigious HIV conference 
in the world. 

“I was the only undergrad 
student there,” Gborkorquellie 
said. “It was mostly doctors and 
professionals. I was the youngest 
one there and J didn’t realize how 
prestigious it was while I was 
there. Everyone was presenting 


—---—=-— . 


their cutting-edge research.” 
Contributing to Irish history 
James Harlow, a history and 
political science double major, 
studied the relations between 
the Irish Republican Army 


vicemen during the Irish War of 
Independence, 1919-1921. 


The scholarship enabled him | 


to study overseas in Berlin after 


in London, spend three months 
overseas during his junior year 
and go to London and Dublin 
this year. 

Harlow’s project focused on 
Offaly County in Central Ireland, 


the area which saw the most ex- | 


servicemen killed besides Dublin 
and Cork, cities that were hotbeds 
of violence during WWI. Offaly 


had not been very involved in | 


the War, which might have been 
why ex-servicemen there were 
targeted. 

In a charged emotional atmo- 
sphere, the ex-servicemen were 
caught in the middle. 

“Many [ex-servicemen] were 
associated with British culture 

.. seen as spies, and marginal- 
ized by the community,” Har- 
low said. 

“My research was very per- 
sonally fulfilling. The joy of the 
project was telling these peo- 
ple’s stories. Unfortunately, so 
few people have looked into this 


before me, but I’ve been able to | 


contribute to Irish history.” 


indings Small religious groups 


still have large impact 


| 
| 


| a home envi- 


| sense we oper- 
(IRA) and ex-World War I ser- | 


} can not 
freshman year, use the archives | 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE A3 
Guilford which is a nice historic 
property that we use,” said Rabbi 
Zev Gopin, who with his wife 
Hanna and their three children, 
resides in the Chabad house. 

“Our group seeks and _ pro- 
vides a home away from home for 
students when they’re on cam- 
pus. My wife and myself live here 
with our family, we invited stu- 
dents to come over to our house. 
We want it to 





Buddhism the one true peaceful 
society, as it has never been in- 
volved in any violence. 

“T believe that these groups, 
though perhaps small in number, 
make us all richer for their pres- 
ence at Johns Hopkins,” said Uni- 
versity Chaplain Sharon Kugler. 

“Often, I have found that their 
members are among the most 
committed to dialogue and mutu- 
al learning with others. It is hard 
to imagine a 





are events, but 
ronment. In a 
ate as a living kins. 
role model of 

a Jewish fam- 

ily, where they 

just 

learn, but have 

a first hand living experience of 
Shabbat with a real family.” 

Also on campus is the Bud- 
dhist Students Association. Bud- 
dhism is ‘often associated with 
atheism because the religion does 
not believe in a God. However, it 
is still a very spiritual religion, 
believing in karma, rebirth, mor- 
als and meditation. Many call 


us all richer for their 
presence at Johns Hop- 


— SHARON KUGLER, 
UNiversity CHAPLAIN 


be a_ family . truly diverse 

setting rather I believe that these environment 

than just an without — the 
~ o » € . ; ? 

institution £roups, though perhaps Kantbenpe, 

| where there small in number, make _ tion of these 


groups.” 
A poll last 


year showed 
that about 
29 percent of 
the campus 


identified 
themselves 
as Roman 
Catholic, 13 
percent Jewish, less than 0.1 per- 
cent Baha’‘f, 0.5 percent Sikh and 
1.6 percent Buddhist. However, 
there are many other religions 
listed as being practiced on cam- 
pus, many of them without a rep- 
resentative student group — a 
perfect chance for more students 
to get more involved in the Hop- 
kins community. 











LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
| Students practice many faiths at Hopkins; here, Muslims mark Ramadan’s end. 
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Things I’ve learned: Professor David 


Taxicab 
confessions 
from the 
drivers of 
baltimore 


By LAURA DINGLE 
Phe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hidden within the various col- 
ored taxis of Baltimore is a rich 
variety 
People from all over the world 
and nearly every walk of life can 
be found piloting these vehicles- 


of stories and cultures. 


for-hire. Some have chosen the 
life, while have been 
forced into it by circumstance. A 
sampling from the taxicab lineup 
in front of Penn Station can lead 
to stories from Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
Pakistan, Jamaica and various 
cities in the United States. Many 
drivers, especially those from 
other countries, drive taxis to 
stay afloat financially. Some are 
well educated, experienced and 
find driving a taxi demeaning. 

One of these drivers is a tall, 
dark man from Nigeria. When 
asked about his reasons for be- 
ing a taxi driver, he nearly walks 
away without answering. After 
a second thought, he turns back 
to explain his reluctance: He ar- 
rived in the United States in 1981 
and studied in New York. There 
he earned a bachelor’s degree and 
masters degree and later worked 
in the World Trade Center for 
three years. He is not proud to 
be a taxi driver. Another driver, 
who has been driving about a 
year, voices plainly his aversion 
for the job. “You don’t get any re- 
spect. People in stores who get 
five dollars an hour get more re- 
spect than me. I make ten dollars 
an hour ... It is not a respectable 
job,” he says. 

Other drivers don’t mind the 
line of work. One man from Ethi- 


others 
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Baltimore's cabbies have stories that are as diverse as the places they call home. 


opia has been in the United States 
for 34 years. “Driving a cab is 
fun, but it has ups and downs just 
like any other job ... I enjoy the 
people.” This driver came to the 
United States for a better life. “1 
like it here, that’s why I have been 
here 34 years. If I didn’t like it I 
would have made a U-turn and 
went right back ... ‘cause I have a 
round trip ticket.” 

His family, including a wife 
and two children, live and go to 
school here in Baltimore. “I have 
two kids, a boy and a girl. They 
were born here; they are Ameri- 
.. apple pie and all of that.” 

While some have ended up 
driving taxis out of need, others 
have chosen the life. One such 
person is a tall gray bearded 
man named Marshal. Leaning 
up against the brick wall of Penn 
Station waiting for a customer, 
he is both experienced and elo- 
quent. From Louisville, Ky., he 
came to Baltimore in 1970 and 
started driving acabin 1991. Like 
many other drivers, he planned 
on driving a taxi for only for a 
short time. “During the reces- 
sion in 1991 I was going to float 
resumes and go back into com- 
puter programming. I got tired 
of it. 1 am a retired mainframe 
IBM programmer.” His speech 
and mannerisms evoke images 
of a college professor. 

Another driver, Lee, started 
driving due to necessity and 
now drives part time for some 
extra money. He has a bright 
smile and a sociable character. A 
slight southern twang reflects his 
North Carolina roots. Lee went 


cans . 


to school in Baltimore where he 
also spent about a year at a com- 
munity college. He started driv- 
ing a taxi in 1984. “I was laid-off 
from Bethlehem Steel for three 
years and seven months. All of 
my benefits and everything ran 
out and the only thing left was 
the taxi. I didn’t want to drive 
a taxi ... but at the time it was 
beautiful because that was the 
only income I had.” 

Lee’s situation quickly 
took a turn for the better. “I 
figured since I had to drive a 
taxi I might as well buy my 
own. When I bought my own, 
Bethlehem Steel called me back. 
Then I had to drive a cab and 
work there at the same time. | 
figured the cab was my good 
luck. As long as I keep the cab I 
keep working.” He now works 
full time at Bethlehem Steel 
and drives a taxi part time. 
“With Bethlehem Steel you get 
benefits, retirement and _ all. 
Here you don’t get anything.” 

Baltimore taxi drivers have 
stories as different as 
places of origin. Some enjoy the 
work, meeting new people and 
getting to know the city. Others 
despise the lack of respect for 
their job, one which is essential 
to the community. 


anyone can bea taxi driver. “Po- 
lice drive cabs, there are a whole 
bunch of us professionals that 
drive, just on the side. We have 
ministers that drive cabs. Col- 
lege students that want to make 
a little extra money, people of all 
walks.” Lee says. 


their | 


Only one thing is for sure; | | 


By ANNA YUKHANANOV 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Professor Steven David sat in 
his office in a checkered shirt and 
khakis, listening to the cuckoo 
clock on his wall tweet out the 
next hour. The wind blustered 
outside, but inside it was sunny 
and warm as the professor of 
contemporary international poli- 
tics talked about his roots, his in- 


| spirations and his career. 


“I grew up in the south Bronx,” 
David began, his hands on his 
knees. “You learn a lot about life 
there. You learn about anarchy, 
the use of force, the futility of ap- 
peasement, and the rottenness 
of human nature: all important 
things in realism.” 

“I went to an all-boys public 
school, with 7,000 boys. It was a 
pretty tough place, an inner city 
school. For a while we had the 
distinction of having the most 
graduates in the NBA. As you 
can probably guess, I was not one 
of those.” 

“A great 


majority of the 


| students not only did not go on 
| to college, they did not graduate. 
| The school convinced me about 


the importance of family. I come 
from a Jewish background, and 


| education was always understood 
| as something you pursued. Even 


more important than the school 
you go to are the attitudes, 
values and environment you get 


| at home.” 


David's father worked in the 
garment industry, while his 


mother was a housewife. He has 
two sisters, one of whom married 
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Steven David has been a professor at 
Hopkins for over 25 years. 





AGAINST CANCER, 
BIOTERRORISM, AND 
CHILDHOOD DISEASE. 


a doctor and the other a dentist. 
“I'm the failure in the family, 
having a Ph.D., because I never 
made it to med school,” he joked. 

David's interest in political sci- 
ence blossomed at an early age. “I 
grew up during the Cold War, 
and I was always curious about 
America’s role in the world, and 
the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. I was also affected by 
reading about the Holocaust. It 
fascinated me that so-called civi- 
lized people could kill so many 
just because of their religion or 
ethnicity. The Holocaust indi- 
cated that, my gosh, there’s a lot 
of hatred and anger in people. It 
convinced me about the capacity 
of evil in human kind, and the 
necessity to be strong to be able 
to counter that hatred when it’s 
necessary.” 

David’s theories and attitudes 
toward political science were 
also influenced by his time as a 
Watson Fellow in Africa. 

“All those countries in Africa 
were very different from the 
ideal model of how international 
relations works,’ he © said. 
“Government didn’t really exist; 
it had no real presence beyond 
the main cities. The Congo is not 
France. So much of the theory of 
international relations that I’d 
learned up to that point didn’t 
really speak to most countries of 
the world, or most people of the 
world.” 

While at Harvard, David's 
mentor was Samuel Huntington, 
author of the influential article 
“The Clash of Civilizations?”. His 
classmates included current po- 
litical science heavyweights Eliot 
Cohen, John Mearsheimer, Aaron 
Friedberg and Stephen P. Rosen. 
He keeps a framed photograph of 
the group near his desk. 

“It was the Cold War, and it 
was an exciting time,” he said. 
“I studied China at first, at Stan- 
ford, but China was pretty closed 
to America. So I became academ- 
ically interested in security stud- 
ies. It just kind of evolved. I tend 
to second guess a lot of things I 
do. Like, should I have gone on 
vacation here, or there? But the 
big things have really fallen into 
place. I learned that I made the 


right choice in my career.” 

David has taught the same 
contemporary international poli- 
tics course at Hopkins for 25 years, 
but still finds teaching invigorat- 
ing because of the enthusiasm of 
his students. “Undergraduates 
are filled with enthusiasm, with 
an open mind, with a real thirst 
for understanding things.” 

David recalled a memorable 
moments from lectures. “Once | 
was giving a seminar on the spread 
of nuclear weapons. I leaned back 
in my chair and fell head over heels. 
For the rest of the class, I could see 
the students trying to suppress 
their laughter.” 

“There’s a lot of little moments 
in teaching. When you see 
students getting it, being excited 
by what excites you. And teaching 
forces you to constantly question 
the theories and assumptions 
you hold. Sometimes in class I try 
to explain something and realize 
that it doesn’t ring true. That 
helps me modify and change my 
own opinions. 

The war in Iraq also forced him 
to reconsider some of his ideas. 
“Now I have a great deal more 
skepticism about the government, 
and I’m much more wary of its 
power. But I still believe strongly 
that the world is better with 
America as a great power than 
a world without it. Think about 
what the world would be like if 
the dominant power was China. 
I can’t believe that would be a 
better situation. Of course, the 
United States has to do more on 
the humanitarian side.” 

“This world is much more 
dangerous than the world | 
grew up in. It was never likely 
in my view that there would bea 
major nuclear conflict. The Soviet 
Union was a rational actor, with 
a return address. Al Qaeda is 
not. Now the very weak can for 
the first time wreak catastrophic 
damage on the very strong. 
This is unprecedented in world 
history. It terrifies me.” 

“Young people can approach 
these problems with a creative 
mind. It’s important in interna- 
tional relations to not be compla- 
cent. It’s important to understand 
the past, but not be bound by it.” 


U.S. Public Health Service 
Commissioned Corps 


In the battle against disease, the Nation 
needs a powerful weapon. When you join 
the officers of the U.S. Public Health 
Service Commissioned Corps, you join 
an elite group of health professionals 
(o[<To for) (Te Comm aal=i=itlalem tal-Malcioie ome) i 
underserved populations and improving 
the health of Americans. Whether 
providing patient care, conducting vital 
research, or responding to urgent public 
al=¥-l tales ar=li(svale(-tom ll com al Ol gater-lal=tomr-lare 
other natural disasters, the physicians, 
nurses, dentists, pharmacists, and many 
fo} tal 1am 0] ge) (=t-3-J[e)ar- |e) imc al=m Ore) anlaalistctielalqve| 
Corps are there—protecting, promoting, 
Tale m-[ehVi-lalellae i tal-mal=r-ll (amr-lale Mt] i-1\VAe)j 
the Nation. Join the fight for public health. 


Join the Corps. 


AMERICA’S 
HEALTH 


RESPONDERS 
COMMISSIONED 


GS. PUBLIC HEALTA SERVICE 


ACem(=t-lda marvel a-W-|elelt] a: Mer-] 0-1-1 
in the Commissioned Corps, 


ET MAAANYAUT-y 0) aloe le) tae) ater] 
1-800-279-1605. 
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Hopkin-cest relationships are the campus norm Parting advice from 
a veleran fashion guru 


Try to avoid the awkward encounter with vesterd 


ecause this is my final 
article, I want to make 
it well worth your 
reading. It was a chal- 
lenge to find the per- 
fect topic. I could have discussed 
the art of giving an explosive 
blowjob or the purpose of boobs 
during sex. My last Piece of ad- 
vice could have been to ne 
scream “Cum on my face!” 


ver 
loud 
enough for your roommates to 
hear. Or this article could have 
discussed how to experiment in 
the bedroom while remaining a 
virgin. 

Instead I 
like to 
touch upon a 
topic that all 
the readers here 
at Hopkins can 
relate to. Most 

. are f 


would 


ta- 
miliar with the 
running joke 
that Hopkins 
students are so- 
cially inept. As 
I complete my 
third year here, 
I have sadly realized that this is 
too painfully true. Everyone has 
some hint of awkwardness and 
it only magnifies around others 
more awkward than you. 

This personality weakness re- 
veals its ugly self in the Hopkins 
sex realm. Rather than discuss- 
ing the obvious awkwardness 
between individuals trying to 
nail a hookup, let’s look at the af- 
termath of battle. 

In general, there will be some 
awkwardness outside of the 
bedroom after a hookup. You 
can live in denial and think this 
problem will be avoided easily 
by simply ignoring the person. 
No matter what you say, that is 
impossible. 


of us 











Orgasmic Chemistry * 


The problem is not neces- 
Sarily the students but rather 
the school itself. Hopkins is a 
small school with a little more 
than 4,000 undergraduates. 
Separating those who choose 
to focus on their studies and 
call C-level their home further 
condenses this population. The 
difference can be seen between 
those who stay overnight in the 
study rooms during reading 
period and those that have sex 
in them. This smaller popula- 
tion of students creates a better 
environment 
for Hopkins. 
The _ tight-knit 
community al- 
lows you to 
constantly run 
into friends on 
campus and in- 
terconnect your 


social group 
with others. 
You'll always 

three de- 


grees of separa- 

tion away from 

any Hopkins 
student. 

That being said, the smaller 
size gives rise to the phenom- 
enon of Hopkins Incest. You are 
guaranteed to have some sort 
of relation to a friend’s former 
crush/hookup/boyfriend or 
girlfriend. This can include a 
simple flirtatious encounter, or 
maybe your own turn taking 
him for a ride. Hopkins students 
have perfected the art of recy- 
cling hookups. Many become 
the stereotypical town bicycle, 
so refrain from judging because 
you too are likely to pick up 
someone else’s trash and treat it 
as treasure. 

Do you hate it when your 
roommate borrows your tooth- 


paste without asking? Then I’m 
sure you wouldn't be happy 
to discover that he is also bor- 
rowing your hookup. A certain 
student has an obsession with 
sleeping with his roommate's 
partners. He moves in not only 
after his roommate has _bro- 
ken up with the girl, but while 
they’re still hooking up. They’re 
sharing not only a kitchenette 
and shower, but potentially STIs. 
[his is the pinnacle of Hopkins 
Incest. 

You may not be as extreme 
as the above case, but you will 
most likely be involved in a sim- 
ilar situation. The biggest prob- 
lem that Hopkins students face 
is running into their ex with his 
newer hookup. It’s nearly im- 
possible to avoid this situation. 
We all run in the same social 
scene on a campus that is very 
self-contained. 

Of course, it always seems 
you see the new couple holding 
hands on the 


ay’s hookup, especially when he was in your roommate's bed only last month 


presence, 


It’s idiotic to think, “Oh I’m | 


wearing sunglasses. He probably 
doesn’t recognize me.” If you see 
your ex on campus say “hi,” and, 
if you're on decent terms, stop 


and ask how they are. A simple | 


conversation is all you need to 
prove that you aren’t awkward 


and that you can handle an adult | 


relationship. 

You don’t need to go out of 
your way and walk across the 
entire quad if you spot him or 
her 100 feet away. Remember that 
you have in fact broken up and 
have moved on. Never ever try to 


hen I began 

writing Hop 

Couture nearly 

four years ago, 

during second 

semester of my freshman year, I 
had a reason for my rhyme. Fur- 
thermore, I had a genuine cause. 
Frankly, | came to Hopkins 
and I didn’t like what I saw. It 
wasn't the campus, the profes- 
sors, classes or even the students 
themselves that irked me. Oh no, 


| these components of our vener- 


reminisce about your past hook- | 


ups with that person! The point 
is to show that you acknowledge 
his or her existence while remem- 
bering that your relationship is in 
the past. 

The next challenge is to ac- 


able university were sound. That 
which needed immediate atten- 
tion was Hopkins’ fashion sense 
— or lack thereof. 

In short, never had I laid eyes 
on a community of bright, well-to- 


do individuals who dressed with 
| such disregard. Oh, the horrors! 


cept that your ex hooking up or | 


dating someone else, especially 


since you will most likely know | 


that other per- 
son. It’s clear 





lower quad or 
making out in 
the Den when 


your hair is , 

unwashed and have perfected the 
your having art of recycling 

a “bad _ face 


day” The best hookups. 


thing to do is 
to accept the 
fact that you will see your ex on 
campus after you've pulled an 
all-nighter and need to shower. 
We all compete with our exes 
in our minds. You can’t deny the 
joy you feel when you see your ex 
sulking in the corner of the bar 
while you flirt with some random 
guy. But here is the easiest way to 
score maximum points: simply 
be the bigger person. Denounce 
your Hopkins awkwardness and 
refrain from ignoring his or her 
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Hopkins students 


that he or she 
has moved on; 
that’s the signal 
that you should 
too. If your ex 


is seeing some- | 


one else, do not 
drunkenly call 


him or her to | 


say that you still have a crush, 


or try dancing with him or her at | 


a party. Don’t put your ex in an 
awkward situation in which he 
or she will have to sit you down 


and explicitly tell you to back off. | 
Furthermore, don’t gossip to oth- | 


ers or even talk negatively about 
your ex’s new hookup. You may 
only be talking to your close 
friends but it will eventually get 
back to your ex and make you 
look like a very sore loser. 

If you’re lucky enough to be 
involved in a situation where 
a friend is now seeing your ex, 
remain calm. Don’t let your bit- 
terness or hurt show. It’s okay to 


play detective and establish the | 


status of your ex’s relationship, 
but don’t go spreading that infor- 
mation around. 

The important thing to re- 
member is that you did share an 
intimate moment with that per- 
son. Think of it this way: one of 
your body parts may have been 
inside that person or vice versa. 
Doesn'’t that alone deserve a sim- 
ple “Hey, how's it going?” Take 
an active role in fighting against 
the Hopkins stereotype. It’s your 
own choice to be awkward. 

It has been a pleasure writing 
Orgasmic Chemistry for the past 
year. The torch will be passed on, 
most likely to a new horny Hop- 
kins girl with a complicated past, 
as I leave to study abroad. 

Wear a condom. Don’t use 
your teeth when kissing. And 
find out if he’s blind first. 


| would not do. 





There were grown men roaming 
the campus in clothes clearly pur- 


| chased by their mothers. And then 


there were the young ladies who, 
believe it or not, were still bobbing 
about campus 
with scrunchies 
in their hair. 

No, no. This 


Something had 
to be done; and 
that something 
had to commu- 
nicate effective- 
ly about fashion, 
and, above all, 
take on a per- 
sona that would 
be entirely UN- 
Hopkins. 

And so began Hop Couture. 

Now as I prepare to leave 
the incubator that is college life, 
scribing my departing column, 
I hope to impart some passing 
knowledge. 

This is my final will, if you like 
—a “goodbye” guide to ensuring 
an existence free of fashion fouls. 
And while I’ve spent many a col- 
umn inundating my readers with 
a deluge of quirky new fashion 
finds by designers as generally 


| un-wearable as Christian Lacroix 


and Gareth Pugh, this here is my 
foolproof, straightforward guide 
to looking your best no matter 
the season or future trends. 

My first rule of thumb: when 
in doubt, stick to the classics. This 
means stepping back and think- 
ing, “which styles and items re- 
main constant staples in a taste- 
ful person’s wardrobe?” Look to 
fashion icons like Jackie Onassis 
and Warren Beatty. The former 
sported chic Chanel, the latter 
clean-cut three-piece suits. Nei- 
ther will ever fall from grace. 

Second, never wear the same 
outfit more than once in a two- 
week span. Even if you have just 
14 outfits, spreading them out over 
a fortnight will make your ward- 
robe appear plump and plentiful. 

Third, invest in a few really 
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stunning, timeless accessories. 
If, in your lifetime, you purchase 
just two handbags, making one of 
those a black caviar leather quilted 
Chanel will ensure that you will 
forever be seen as flawlessly styl- 
ish. Other “stunners” include black 
stilettos, patent leather pumps and 
a couple of fitted blazers. 

Fourth, wear black cloth- 
ing, but use the aforementioned 
accessories to create a more 
vamped-up look. Therefore, your 
black trousers and turtleneck — 
two timeless garments — can be 
lower-end (Club Monaco, Banana 
Republic), but you can snazz it 
up and create a more lavish look 
by slipping on a pair of sky-high 
Christian Louboutin heels and a 
colorful, luxe crocodile belt. It’s 
all in the accessories. 

The fifth rule is never to splurge 
on of-the-moment trends. This 
means avoiding those Swarovski- 
studded hobos and wear-it-once 
metallic pants the fashion maga- 
zines are raving 
about during any 
given month. 
Unless you have 
an excess of dis- 
posable income, 
these purchases 
will forever be re- 
gretted. 

Sixth, invest in 
vintage. Whether 
it’s a leather jacket 
from the 1980s or 
a funky bauble, 
these are one-of- 
kind purchases 
that you can wear and re-wear as 
the years go on. 

But above all, just get out 
there! Explore shopping districts 
you've never heard of, check out 
your local thrift store, mix and 
match designer duds with high- 
street finds and never be afraid 
to be the first person to sport an 
emerging trend. 

In addition to these fashion 
guidelines, remember that cloth- 
ing is not only to sheath the body, 
but also to make you look and 
feel your best. 

If you've learned anything 
from me and my fastidious fash- 
ion ramblings, it’s to take risks in 
fashion, and always opt for clothes 
that you feel express your person- 
ality. If there’s one thing I know, 
it’s the power of good clothing, 
with the majority of that power 
coming from the way they make 
you feel. I’ve said it once, and I'll 
say it again, when you dress your 
best, you feel your best. 

So, bon voyage, Hopkins! 
You're free to set sail solo, travers- 
ing the seas of fashion in all their 
glory. Just remember: be fabu- 
lous, dress tastefully and always, 
always have fun with fashion. Af- 
ter all, the game of dress up is one 
we play throughout life — and 
what a fun game it can be. 





t’s what we've all been wait- 

ing for ... oh yes, spring 

time is finally here and that 

means warm weather, flow- 

ers in bloom and closure 
to another semester at Hopkins. 
It’s time to whip out those short 
shorts, spaghetti tank tops, flip 
flops and start thinking about 
‘summer. 

Summer is synonymous with 
the beloved or fretted bikini sea- 
son. If the thought of bikini sea- 
son makes you hyperventilate ... 
stop! There is still time to get in 
shape for summer! Get a sizzling 
bod just in time for summer. It 
takes some effort, but the confi- 
dence you'll have to strip down 
and bare it all will be well worth 
Tes oF 4 
Okay, so you've got the basics. 
Overall fitness requires exercise, 

proper nutrition, adequate rest 
and mental health. Don’t forget 
that you need to try to succeed in 
_ all these areas in order to get real 
improvements. If you're slaving 
away in the gym day after day, 
but having a date with Ben & 
Jerry almost every night, bathing 
suit shopping isn’t going to get 
any easier. Here are some quick 






| to keep your heart rate 
d the entire time so you 
; hd Zz. a eae 


How to get in shape over the sunny season 


get the benefits of cardio workout 
while doing resistance training 
to sculpt, build lean muscle mass 
and boost metabolism. You can 
adjust this so you can do it any- 
where; take it to the gym, your 
dorm room, outdoors, wherever. 


Cardio 

Warm up for five minutes b 
choosing any form of cardio to el- 
evate your heart rate that makes 
you break a 
sweat. You 
can jump on a 
treadmill, run 
outside, bike 
or jog in place 
if confined to a 
small area. 





degree angle and lift up pausing 
at the top of the contraction and 
squeezing for about one second. 
Alternate legs. 

- Plank position: on your fore- 
arms and toes, flatten out your 
entire body in a plank position. 
Try holding this isometric con- 
traction for increasing lengths of 
time. 

- Mountain climbers: on your 
hands and toes in an inverted V 
position, bring 
one knee into 
your chest and 
switch in a 
jumping mo- 


tion. 

- Bent over 
row: using 
light | dumb- 


Strength bells, two milk 
- squats jugs, whatever 
oe ups Kelly Gonzalez ees 
- lunges z 

- crunches Busy Bodies hinge from 
- leg raises hips as you 


These | exercis- 
es work many muscles at once, 
which mean more calories are 
being burned. Work on keeping 
the core muscles tight through- 
out the entire repetition. 

Cardio: 10 minutes 


Strength — 
- Step ups onto a chair or bench 
to target. your lower body. 

- Try to increase speed safely. 
You can work your legs individu- 
ally or alternate each time. 

- Glute kicks: on your hands 
and knees, keep your leg at a 90 


.- & 


pull your elbows 
back, pinching your shoulder 
blades close together. 
Cardio: 10 minutes followed by a 
5-minute cool down 


Taste the Rainbow 

No, I'm not talking about Skit- 
tles, actually just the opposite. 
Spring is a great time to load up 
on fruits and vegetables, consid- 
ering many are in season and 
cheaper this time of year. Add 
volume to your salad, soup and 
sandwiches with fresh vegeta- 


bles. For the month of April, veg- 


gies such as broccoli, sweet corn, 
zucchini and snow peas are in 
season. Don’t forget about fruit; 
it makes a great snack, because 
most fruits are easily portable 
and a healthy source of carbohy- 
drate for energy. So go ahead and 
throw an apple, banana, grapes or 
cut-up watermelon in your lunch 
bag and have a satisfying snack 
to prevent hunger and binge eat- 
ing anywhere. 


Train for an upcoming ath- 
letic event 

Sometimes working out just 
to work out can get old fast, and 
we burn out. So why not spice it 
up? Find an 
upcoming 
event that 
you enjoy 
doing and 
sign up for 
a competi- 
tion. Know- 
ing that you 
will be com- 
peting soon 
puts a time 
frame on 
your train+ 
ing schedule 
which _ pre- 
vents you 
from _ slack- 
ing off. Some 
local upcom- 
ing events 
include: 





April 30: 
4th Annual 


Blue Jay 5k 


May 6: 22nd Annual Gover- 
nor’s Bay Bridge 10k. 


May 12: Baltimore Preakness 
5k 


May 20: Women’s Housing 
Coalition 2007 Bike Ride at Or- 
egon Ridge in Baltimore County. 
Choose to bike a 13, 25 or 30-mile 
course to help raise money for 
affordable housing for the home- 
less. 


May 26: Baltimore's Bike Jam. 
It is a fun cycling event through 


As the weather heats up, students break a sweat in the rec center, shaping up for the bathing suit season. 


* | 


a 5 


Baltimore’s Patterson Park 
All events can be found on- 
line. Register at http://active.com. 


Feel the Love 

The most important tip is to 
appreciate your body. There will 
always be things you can change 
and things you can't. It’s vital to 
work towards keeping yourself 
healthy physically, mentally and 
emotionally. No one ever said 
health comes in a size two. So eat 
well, get rest and exercise to look 
and feel your best, so your sum- 
mer glow is radiating from sheer 
confidence. 

Be fit, be healthy, be happy. 
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EDITORIAL 
heforming financial aid 


A conflict of interest involving Hopkins’ 
director of the Office of Student Financial 
Aid, Ellen Frishberg, and lending firm Stu- 
dent Loan Xpress (SLX), comes as disturbing 
news at a school where the hefty price of tu- 
ition forces many students to take out loans to 
afford college. We do not know if Frishberg’s 
connection to SLX as a former member of the 
company’s advisory board impaired students’ 
ability to shop for the most attractive loan of- 
fers. However, a number of facts raise con- 
cerns about the practice of listing preferred 
lenders and the process by which administra- 
tors endorse lending companies for their abil- 
ity to provide the best services to students. 

SLX was first on a list of endorsed lenders 
in Hopkins’ 2006 financial-aid literature. We 
can neither find any justification for this en- 
dorsement, nor explanation for the preferen- 
tial rank the Office of Financial Aid awarded 
SLX in its listing of companies. The fact that 
SLX underwrote approximately 40 percent 
of all loans to Hopkins undergraduates this 
past year leaves us wondering whether some 
form of collusion may have taken place. 

Collusion hurts the very students that 
the Office of Financial Aid intends to serve. 
By endorsing only a few lenders, the Office 
impairs students’ ability to choose the most 
competitive offer from a broad range of lend- 
ers. In the long run, restricting the availabil- 
ity of loan information makes the industry 
less competitive. 

This not only hurts students, who could 
pay more money to finance their debt, but 
also the finance industry itself. Corporations 
and financial aid administrators who do not 


act in the best interest of students will ulti- 


mately erode trust in student loan companies | 


and may deter business over time. 


The conflict of interest between Frish- | 


berg and SLX raises broader concerns that 
traditional boundaries meant to prevent 
unethical collaboration between the aca- 


demic world and the corporate sphere may | 
be deteriorating. We understand that aca- | 


demic institutions are economic enterpris- 


es, but the integrity of places like Hopkins | 
depends on their ability to resist the allure | 
of big profits and incentive bonuses. For the | 


good of the University, students must de- 
mand that our administrators never capitu- 


late to corporate influence in the name of | 


financial gain. 

It would be premature to condemn Frish- 
berg for these coincidences while Hopkins 
continues its investigation into her office’s 
practices. While the current conduct code 
for Hopkins administrators clearly forbids 
conflicts of interest, the possibility of mal- 
feasance involving SLX should encourage 


Hopkins to apply more stringent require- | 


ments that force administrators to disclose 
their relationships with private industry. 
We are heartened that the University took 
a significant first step yesterday by adopting 
policies proposed by the New York attorney 
general, whose office spearheaded the inves- 
tigation into the college lending industry. By 
adopting these reforms, the University will 





abolish its practice of listing preferred lend- | 
ers and will subject administrators to in- | 
creased scrutiny to guard against conflicts | 


of interest. 





The noise about notse 


Now that select administrators are-finally, 
though somewhat belatedly, organizing a 
strategic response to the draconian noise or- 
dinance bill making its way through the city 
council, we hope students will cease serving 
as bait for the city’s opportunistic politicos. 
It heartens us to hear that the University is 
not just writing this issue off as one beyond 
its reach as guardians of the student body. 
We just hope now that they will finally fol- 
low through. 

It is rumored that many of the administra- 
tors involved, some of them reliable student 
advocates, think little of the bill as it stands, 
and that the potential exists for students to 
be manipulated unfairly. Our hope is that 
their collective voice will not be drowned 
out, nor their impressions diluted, by those 
in the administration eager to appease the 
community. 

There is a delicate balance to be struck be- 
tween working with the city and effectively 
defending students from vicious political 
opportunism, and we expect the admin- 


istration to recognize this and act accord- 
ingly. 

Once the committee in charge of organiz- 
ing a university-wide response has done so, 
we hope the administration will take its case 
directly the city council. As perhaps the most 
influential private institution in the state, 
Hopkins should be capable of wielding con- 
siderable political influence in the pursuit 
of its goals. In this case, it should wield that 
power on behalf of its students. 

It is true that ordinary neighborly dis- 
putes, where students clash with their neigh- 
bors in the surrounding community, are 
generally beyond the purview of the admin- 
istration. But where city officials look to pass 
laws that hurt students unfairly, and where 
the same politicians make students the flash 
points of an opportunistic political debate, 
the University must draw the line. We hope 
the administration will act on this swiftly 
and thoroughly, by wielding its considerable 
political influence on behalf of the students it 
must defend. 





The hole in Charles Village 


Two years ago, Hopkins lost the closest 
thing it had to a fraternity row — the two 
converted apartment buildings on 33rd Street 
that housed Pi Kappa Alpha and Alpha Del- 
ta Phi. Last year, our only 24-hour conve- 
nience store closed when developers razed 
the building it occupied. We sacrificed these 
amenities in the name of urban renewal and 
progress — forces that have transformed this 
town in recent years by attracting new busi- 
nesses and residents to communities that 
once lacked vitality. 

But a souring economy has stalled this 
momentum in Charles Village, leaving a va- 
cant plot of land that was once the center of 
off-campus social activity. Streuver Brothers, 
Eccles & Rouse, a local development firm, 
had planned to build the Olmstead Condo- 
miniums on this site, but sluggish sales in 
another Streuver development across the 
street, the Village Lofts, have delayed new 
construction. As of now, the development 
firm has not announced when it will start 
building the Olmstead. 

In its current state, the site serves no ben- 
efit to Hopkins students and to residents of 
Charles Village. For one, the vacant lot is a 
liability for Charles Village’s residents and 
merchants. Streuver Brothers had reached 
an agreement with the City of Baltimore to 
incorporate a public parking garage in the 
building, providing extra spaces to alleviate 
traffic congestion and attract more visitors 
to spend their day — and their dollars — in 


Charles Village. 

_ Fraternities displaced by the construction 
have moved to other blocks in the neighbor- 
hood, bringing with them the noise of late- 
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night parties that has long incensed residents. 
To have a social life, students must venture 
into more remote parts of the neighborhood, 
increasing their susceptibility to crime. And 
should we crave a late-night snack, the near- 
est store is now as far as Greenmount Av- 
enue. 

Streuver Brothers still insists that the Ol- 
mstead will rise. But the absence of a certain 
start date concerns us. Months have passed, 
and the developer has provided scant details 
about a construction timetable or what the 
finished building will look like. Because the 
site is the linchpin in the redevelopment of 
Charles Village, Streuver Brothers must pro- 
vide the community with transparent up- 
dates about its plans for the Olmstead. 

If Streuver Brothers no longer sees the Ol- 
mstead as a profitable investment, it should 
look to other developers — including Hop- 
kins — to offer proposals for the site. Per- 
haps Streuver could partner with Hopkins 
in such a development, as it did with Charles 
Commons. But if the company is unwilling 
to build, it must begin exploring options to 
transfer the property to another owner who 
will put the lot to productive use. Simply put, 
Hopkins and Charles Village cannot afford 
to let the site remain vacant indefinitely. 

When we return to campus in the fall, we 
hope Streuver Brothers will have resolved the 
problems that delayed the construction of the 
Olmstead, and that we will finally see a fully 
revitalized Charles Village taking shape. Bar- 
ring that, we hope that the University and 
other developers will take the initiative to 
make this site a viable center of campus and 
community life. 





» Parschalk 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


There were no Letters to the Editor this week. 


"LETTERS POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to | 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- } 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 


letters printed. 
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Marc Goldwein 
Imagining 
a sustainable 
future 


hroughout American history, 

every generation has shared 

the goal of leaving a better 

world for posterity. This basic 
principal, though, is threat- 

ened by the actions — and inaction — of 
our country’s leaders. Content to ap- 
ease the ever-growing popul 
middle-aged and elderly citizens, politi- 
cians have bought prosperity today by 
passing the buck to tomorrow. Bie 

As graduating college students, it 
is time for us to begin thinking about 
some of the issues which threaten our 
continued prosperity. The national debt, 
the environment and entitlement obliga- 
tions, especially, will create serious prob- 
lems if not dealt with properly. Without 
action, future generations will not ex- 

erience the continued improvement 
which has defined our country since its 
beginnings. 

Take the growing problem of our 
indebtedness as a nation. As of last 
Friday, the national debt accumulated 
from over-spending and under-taxa- 
tion totaled $8.8 trillion. Though this 
debt has been building up since the first 


ation of | 


World War, over $3 trillion of it has been | 


racked up since 2001 alone. 
Tax cuts, bureaucratic expansions 
and irresponsible promises have cre- 


ated continued budget deficits. As long police officer entering a home without a 


as Democrats continue to refuse to 
reduce spending, and Republicans re- 
fuse to increase taxes, they will contin- 
ue to grow. 

We cannot blissfully accumulate debt 
forever. Some of it will eventually have to 
be paid back, which means higher taxes 
and fewer public services in the future. 
Our government must also pay interest 
on the debt. According to the GAO, inter- 
est payments could consume over half of 
all federal spending by 2040. This poses a 
serious threat to our country’s long-term 
economic health. When a government 


issues debt, it diverts money away from | 


private investors, and can potentially 
stagnate the growth of the economy. 

Entitlement programs also contrib- 
ute enormously to our budget woes. 
Social Security, over the next 75 years, 
is expected require $6.5 trillion more in 
revenues than it will receive from taxes, 
while Medicare is expected to fall $25 
trillion short. By the time we retire, un- 
der present law, Social Security will be 
insolvent and we will only receive a frac- 
tion of our promised benefits. 

Politicians, of course, could be doing 
things to reduce or eliminate the deficit, 
but action would have to come in the 
form of larger taxes or smaller govern- 
ment programs. Neither option is politi- 
cally enticing. But by refusing to distrib- 
ute the costs of indebtedness to today’s 
workers, politicians are simply guaran- 
teeing that it will weigh entirely on fu- 
ture generations. 

In addition to worrying about debt, 
we should be concerned about the future 
of the environment. Our nation, along 
with the rest of the world, has relied on 
petroleum to sustain the economy. Re- 
serves of oil today by no means justify 
optimistic forecasts about our econom- 
ic future. As oil becomes increasingly 
scarce, prices will rise, production will 
slow and political, economic and mili- 
lary conflict may result. Though this is 
unlikely to happen in the next couple of 
decades, it very well may occur in our 
ifetime. 

Burning fossil fuels also releases 
arbon dioxide into the atmosphere. 
This pollution will only hasten global 
varming, increasing the likelihood of 
lroughts, floods and storms, while al- 
ering ecosystems and leaving some 
ands underwater. Implementing more 
nvironmentally friendly policies will 
0 doubt be costly, but the long-term 
onsequences of inaction will be much 
vOrse, © 

Solving our problems will require 
eal sacrifices that the current genera- 
on seems unwilling to bear. As in- 
ividuals with a stake in the nation’s 
conomic and political future, we must 
isist that future leaders tackle these is- 
1es directly. 

But to an extent, we cannot expect the 
overnment to do everything for us. It’s 
Jually important to bring about change 
. our own lives. Increasing personal 
vings, reducing waste and conserv- 
g energy will help us live within our 
eans and preserve the earth’s scarce 
sources for posterity. 

As soon-to-be graduates of one of 
merica’s elite universities, it is our re- 
onsibility to ensure that America's 
adition of improvement continues, 50° 
at we can live in a better world and 
ss it on to our children. ee 
Mare Coldeocin is a senior political sct- 
ce and economics major from Merion, Pa. 


his being the last article I will 

write for this newspaper, I'd 

like to share my thoughts on a 

topic a bit more philosophical 

than one typically finds in the 
Pages of the News-Letter. My space is too 
limited to fully explain my position, but 
I hope you will bear with me, and per- 
haps even come to consider a different 
Perspective on the very core of what it 
means to live in modern times. 

One would think that in the era of 
the 24-hour news cycle there would be 
time enough to air all the most impor- 
tant stories. But for the past few weeks, 
while we've been inundated with Imus 
and the endless, unnecessary pop-psy- 
choanalysis of the Virginia Tech killer, 
what no one has paid much attention to 
is that the White House is taking steps 
to further erode our civil liberties in the 
interest of the total surveillance state. 

On April 13, the administration pro- 
posed changes to the Foreign Intelli- 
gence Surveillance Act (FISA) that would 
induce telecommunications companies 
to cooperate with federal investigations 
while providing immunity from law- 
suits — the common person’s recourse 
against corporate abuse. The president 
also wants to extend surveillance under 
FISA — surveillance that does not need 
to be justified to a judge until after it has 
been completed — to 360 days. 

Perhaps most distu rbingly, Bush wants 
investigators to be able to keep data col- 
lected unintentionally. That is akin to a 


| warrant or probable cause, discovering il- 
| legal activity, and using that discovery to 


bring charges. In a typical situation, that 
charge would be dead on arrival. FISA is 
supposedly a tool for protecting against 
foreign menaces, but in a world in which 


| information knows no national boundar- 


ies, none of us can feel protected. 

But the surveilled life does not end 
there. From DNA databases to search- 
able national police camera footage ar- 
chives (as reported by NPR on April 20) 
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OPINIONS 


Simon Waxman 


A plea for freedom in the age of oversight 








to traffic cameras, and the de facto na- 
tional ID system known as REAL ID, the 
hand of the state is reaching ever deeper 
into our private lives. Citizen, show me 
your papers! 

In defense of these invasions of pri- 
vacy — to the point where states even 
collect extensive information on all pre- 
scription medications we take — gov- 
ernment officials claim that surveillance 
is necessary to protect national security 
and, in any case, if you do nothing ille- 
gal, you have nothing to fear. 

But the ceaseless and usually unpub- 
licized promulgation of surveillance sys- 
tems is not so benign. It contributes to 
what is known as “surveillance creep” 
— the notion that as more surveillance 
is introduced we become more accus- 
tomed to its presence and more likely 
to acquiesce to ever-greater government 
oversight. We risk becoming inured to 
further violations of our rights. 

An environment of surveillance is 
a dangerous thing because it militates 
against the individual. It leaves one for- 
ever in a position to be regulated and 
propagandized. Corporate surveillance, 
which may be even more nefarious than 
its government counterpart, relies on 
similar profiling techniques in order to 




















more effectively assault us with adver- 
tising messages. We allow companies to 
dupe us and corral us into generic cat- 
egories that are themselves an assault 
against individuality. 

The undermining of the individual in 
American society, however, extends be- 
yond surveillance and its collectivizing 
results. The increasing standardization 
of education under No Child Left Behind 
could ensure generations of similarly 
standardized modes of thought. Increas- 
ing encroachment of the state on lifestyle 
and morality choices — such as bans in 
New York on trans fats and Chicago on 
foie gras, and the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion to uphold the ban on intact dilation 
and extraction abortion — indicates just 
how little space there is for the individu- 
al to live the unfettered life. 

The nexus of government, capitalism, 
moral crusade and a complicit media is 
priming us for a society of complete dis- 
cipline, the sort that Orwell feared and 
fascists envisioned, but that is only re- 
cently becoming possible thanks to tech- 
nological advancement. Already there 
exists software that can detect anger in 
video. Facial recognition technologies 
are the holy grail of many an order-and- 
discipline advocate. 


All 


With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 


not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 





MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


We are too complacent about our 
dwindling liberties, too willing to cede 
not merely freedom, but the essence of 
our personhood to coercive entities in 
the halls of power, he they legislative as- 
semblies, the Oval Office or the corpo- 
rate boardroom. 

What we need in order to combat the 
advancing forces allied against the indi- 
vidual is the pursuit of humanity. What I 
mean is that we must come to more fully 
recognize that the place of humanity is 
not one of obeying authority and ought, 
therefore, to live as though constantly 
opposed to those that would see us do so. 
A human life does not seek the security 
to relentlessly consume itself to distrac- 
tion. Rather it seeks to learn, to struggle 
toward knowledge, to love, to explore, to 
appreciate fellowship, art and the won- 
ders of the universe, both explained and 
unexplainable. 

For that kind of human, the more 
completely formed representative of the 
species, to exist, imposition of social or- 
der must be checked. We need to think 
big and wide, not within the regimented 
confines of power and profit. 

— Simon Waxman is the departing News- 


* Letter Opinions editor. He is a sénior inter- 


national studies major from Newton, Mass. 





By ZACH GOODMAN 


here I was, a month and a half 
from graduating, and I found 
myself wearing a comically 
oversized sweater, a godaw- 
ful plaid jacket and an enema 
bag strapped to my stomach. I’ve been 
doing improv comedy with the Buttered 
Niblets for four years, so I lost my dig- 
nity long ago, but this seemed like a new 
low even for me. I was playing Old Man 
Strong in the Barnstormers’ production 
of Urinetown, and my task was to lean 
against the back wall of the set, unzip 
my fly, release the stopper on the tube 
at the end of the bag and let loose. For 
six performances, I had the privilege of 
“peeing” on the Swirnow Theatre stage 
to the gasps of our patrons. 
I, too, was shocked, but not because 
I was relieving myself in public. I was 
shocked that I was in a musical at all. 
Im a senior, I'd never sang in public or 
memorized lines before — except for my 
stunning theatrical debut in my eighth 
grade play, Gone with the Breeze, a mov- 
ing tale from the author of The Eskimos 
Have Landed and Stop That Villain! True 
story. Hell, I barely even like musicals. 


Applause for Hopkins theatre 


I tried out on a lark, curious if I could 
get a part at all. Next thing I Knew I was 
pouring 30 hours a week into rehearsal. 
I even had a dance scene, and I’m about 
as much of a dancer as Ashlee Simpson 
is an astronaut. Or a singer. 

But a funny thing happened: I loved 
every second of the show, and now only 


a couple weeks removed from the stage, I , 


miss it terribly. But it’s not the final prod- 
uct that stuck with me. What I will re- 
member most was the process of watch- 
ing hundreds of hours of memorizing 
and singing arid set building and light- 
ing become one glorious two-hour show. 
The show brought together engineers 
and Arts & Sciences students alike, who 
despite their busy schedules found the 
time to work on a production together. 
That unyielding commitment resulted in 
one of the best collaborative projects of 
which I've ever been a part. 

But Urinetown isn’t unique. This se- 
mester alone, Johns Hopkins University 
Theater has put on Lanford Wilson’s 
Book of Days and Fifth of July, the culmi- 
nation of a semester-long project for the 
Theatre Arts department’s Performance 
class. Witness Theater had their show- 
case of student-written and -directed 


one-acts, as well as a 24-Hour Theater 
Experiment. The Buttered Niblets took 
a brief hiatus from improvisation to put 
on a full-length play, Sex a.k.a. Wieners 
and Boobs, and this Friday I'll be per- 
forming improv with them for the last 
time. 

Hopkins has something pretty spe- 
cial in its theatre scene, and I’ve had 
the great privilege to watch it grow for 
four years. It’s all thanks to the incred- 
ible people willing to devote so much of 
their time to every performance. When 
Witness organized the 24-Hour Theater 
Experiment — in which participants 
wrote, produced and performed shows 
in one 24-hour period — they were 
worried that few would take part. In- 
stead the response was overwhelming, 
and the project will likely turn into an ° 
annual event. 

I hope it keeps growing. Theatre Arts 
should become a full-fledged major, at- 
tracting people to Hopkins who spe- 
cifically want to study drama. Students 
should (and I imagine they will) keep 
getting involved in large numbers. 

Now is a great time to start: with 
unique venues and a growing audience, 
theatre is gaining ground at Hopkins. 





In my time with the Niblets, we’ve gone 
from performing for crowds of 50 to fill- 
ing Arellano Theatre to standing-room 
capacity. 

One of the most spectacular experi- 
ences for me (although I’m sure the rest 
of the cast would disagree) was striking 
the Urinetown set after our last perfor- 
mance. It was a large, complex set, and 
we had to remove each element me- 
thodically. We dismantled the set with 
the same spirit of camaraderie that 
brought us together in the first place. 
Our performance — on stage and off 
— was tightly organized and brilliantly 
executed. 6c 

In the controlled chaos of strike, saw 
it there on the prop table: my precious 
pee bag. Should I take that memento 
of my musical debut? No. I left it to in- 
spire future generations of Hopkins ac- 
tors who might one day grace the great 
stages of Arellano or the Merrick Barn 
or Swirnow, and then — with any luck 
— pee on those stages. 





Zach Goodman is the departing News- 
Letter Sports editor. He is a senior Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Livingston, N.]. 





By JEFFREY YU 


Spring 2006 
I groaned audibly, clasping my headin 
my hands. “I’m never drinking again.” 
While getting wasted was temporarily 
amusing, I'd discovered that college had 
not turned out as ideally as I had hoped. 
Settling myself in front of my desk, I 
pulled up my transcript and stared at the 
depressing letters. My GPA was abys- 
mal, and while I remained confident that 
I had the brains to make it at Hopkins, 
I realized far too late that I'd slacked off 
far too much. That, and I hated engineer- 
ing. There was something about the con- 





cepts involved in physics and advanced 
calculus that I just couldn't get. 

Asa result, I sank like a stone in those 
classes. Biting back curses at my whang- 
ing headache, I weighed the prestige of 
the JHU BME major against my odds of 
actually graduating said major. I'd resist- 
ed the idea of switching out of BME for 
a long time for exactly that reason, but 
this time I knew I'd reached my break- 
ing point. There was.no room for pride 





Jeffrey Yu is a junior biology major from San 
Francisco. é 


Memotrs of a former BME 


any more. I picked up the phone. 

“Hey, Dad? Yeah, it’s me ... listen, I 
think I’m gonna quit BME. Why? I kinda 
suck at it and I kinda hate it. I’m gonna 
do bio instead. I think it’ll be better for 
me at this point ... No, I haven't figured 
out what I want to do for grad school yet 
... I told you, I don’t know what I want 
to do with my life yet. Look, can we talk 
about this later? Okay, bye.” 

I knew it was a cop out, but by this 
point I didn’t have many options. I was 
stuck halfway through college in a ma- 
jor that I hated, transferring to a major 
that was of questionable significance for 
my future, with no idea of what I wanted 
out of my life. More than anything, I was 
just angry. Angry at myself for procrasti- 
nating, for the missed opportunities. 

Although it’s been said that every- 
thing in life is an experience, I'd screwed 
myself over in a big way this time, and 
I would have to work double-time to 
make up for my past mistakes. 

Looking over my transcript again, 
I realized I’d finished enough require- 
ments so that if I’d come in as a bio ma- 
jor, I could have graduated by the end of 
junior year. 

“Delicious.” 


Flashback: Fall 2003 

“So have you figured out where 
you're applying to?” Umang asked as 
we cruised along the highway leading 
to school. I'd been bumming rides off 
him because I didn’t yet have my license, 
and, let’s face it, no senior wants to ride 
the bus. 

“Well, I missed the Stanford early ac- 
tion deadline, but I still want to apply 
somewhere early. You know, as insur- 
ance,” I mused, “so I won't have to be so 
nervous in the spring.” 

“Dude, you procrastinated again, 
didn’t you? I can’t believe you didn’t 
turn that application in on time, you had 
it for three weeks!” 

“Well ... oh well.” I started sheep- 
ishly, and then thought of something 
better. “And I don’t want to be lectured 
on procrastination by you of all people, 
man. You stay up hella late every night 
doing ‘homework’ that should only take 
a few hours.” 

“Yeah, and the reason you know this 
is because you're up online with me, 
fool.” He shot back. 

Damn. He had me there. 

“Anyways,” he went on, “there's a 
bunch of schools with people giving out 


information in the career center today. I 
think Johns Hopkins is there today.” 

“Johns Hopkins?” I was confused. 
“What the hell is that?” 

“You've never heard of Johns Hop- 
kins?” He gave me a funny look. “I heard 
they’re really good for medicine.” 

I went to the Hopkins information 
session. I ran into Umang later that 
day. 

“Well?” Umang demanded, “How’d 
it go?” 

“Eh, it was kind of boring. All [know 
is that their BME program is the best in 
the country.” I replied hazily. I’d totally 
zoned out. “And it’s on the east coast, 
which would be a pretty big change 
from here.” } 

“So are you going to apply?” 

“Sure, why not? The early decision 
deadline isn’t for another two weeks. 
And if I choose BME as my major, it’s 
only legally binding if I actually get into 
that program, otherwise it works like 
early action.” I reasoned. 

“What exactly is biomedical engineer- 
ing, anyway?” Umang wondered. . 

“Dunno. Probably some bio-related 


thing. Who cares anyways, it’s the best 
in the country!” : 
J = * 
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A dramatic collision: 


Student troupes go head-to-head in 
one last stab at theatrical success 





LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman Claire Kenney plays an alcoholic mother just trying to live “a good life” in Witness Theater's spring showcase. 


LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman Ramon Taylor and senior Chris Hamel tell their freeloading roommate, played by 
senior Dave Haldane, that they're gay in an effort to get the apartment to themselves. 





LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman Laura Gordon plays the pill-popping heiress of a family for- 
tune and wannabe star whose husband is scheming behind her back. 
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Senior Danielle Sabrina Haber confronts junior Mitch Frank’s smooth-talking 
character in the JHUT production of Lanford Wilson's Fifth of July. 


Student theatre got one 
last jolt of collabora- 
tive energy this week as 
both JHUT and Witness 
Theater staged shows 
last weekend, with re- 
sults that were some- 
times funny, sometimes 
serious and sometimes 
... mixed. See what our 


reviewers had to say this 
week in Arts, B3. 





Think you cant get a good look at the sun? Think again 


Two satellites designed by the JHU 
Applied Physics Laboratory, acting in 
much the same way as a pair of hu- 
man eyes, have captured mesmeriz- 
ing three-dimensional pictures of the 
sun. Science & Technology editor Ste- 
phen Berger explains how it all works 
in Science & Technology, B6. 





; ___ COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.NASA.GOV 
The three-dimensional pictures of the sun, taken by APL-designed satellites, are a first for space-bound observatories. 
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Students are, oddly enough, now a familiar site in Charles Village. Gone are the days of the kooky local. 


Worst Baltimore 
Eyesore: TheVirgin 
Billboard. 


Heading along 183 north to- 
ward Pimlico, you cannot help 
but find your gaze diverted from 
the road ahead. It beckons with 
it’s simplicity, its punch-in-the- 
gut realism. A visceral surprise. 
“VIRGIN,” it screams in purple 
faux spray-paint letters, “teach 
your kids it’s nota dirty word.” 

Oh hell yeah it is. | saw this 
thing once, it was called Young 
Virgins, Big-. Oh right, sorry. 

There’s is some pretty hideous 
stuff on display in the City that 
Used to Read. Not the smoke- 
stack. That’s charming in the 
same way as your well-meaning, 
but unintentionally racist grand- 
mother. We're talking about the 
nasty statue reaching for the 
stars outside Penn Station or the 
rank site that is central booking 
— not that it ought to be particu- 
larly attractive. 

In our collective mind, how- 
ever, the Virgin billboard is the 
lowest of the low. An inane mes- 





sage delivered in the most obnox- 
ious way possible in static media. 
We wish it would just go away. 


Best Change to 
Charles Village: 
More students 


Charles Village has under- 
gone a lot of beneficial changes. 
Chipotle has definitely become 
a popular eating spot. Charles 
Commons is constantly buzz- 
ing with activity. The stores to 
come are very promising. In the 
end, though, the most impressive 
change is the general number of 
students in Charles Village. 

Only a year ago, most students 
looking for activity would run off 
to Towson, leaving Charles Vil- 
lage alone to quasi-creepy locals, 
as it had been for many years. 
Now students have a plethora of 
reasons to waste their time in our 
neighborhood, creating, at least 
for Hopkins, a real collegetown 
atmosphere. 

More students also means that 
the area is generally safer. Secu- 
rity has more reason to patrol 


moving forward » 


around, and that’s always a ben- 
efit considering some of the more 
tragic events that have transpired 
In recent years. 


Worst Change to 
Charles Village: 
The Crater 


It has truly been a banner year 
for our neighborhood. But it’s not 
all good. You, see, there is this co- 
lossal hole just, kind of, waiting 
there. Perhaps you have noticed 
it? 

Alas, the Olmstead project 
was initiated shortly before an 
epic housing bust. The Village 
Lofts, which, to untrained but 
not entirely insane eyes, appears 
constructed of tinker-toys, is lan- 
guishing. Be honest, have you 
ever seen someone go in or come 
out? They’re not going to build 
anything there for a good long 
time. Someone got the wrong 
idea about Charles Village. They 
thought that normal adult hu- 
mans would be interested in 
living in close quarters with a 
bunch of blithering drunks. This 
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is not Canton. We have enough 
rich college kids to revolt even 
the yuppies who might find their 
way to the Homewood vicinity. 

And that means that, for the 
foreseeable future we are left 
with a crater in our midst. For 
those of us who have been here 
far too long, it just makes us pine 
for the Royal Farms of our youth. 
Unfortunately, it’s nowhere to be 
found. 


Best on-campus 
event: Weekly 
meetings of the 
anime club 


Get a dozen or so proud-to-be- 
geeks together in Maryland hall 
and fire up the projector! Hours 
of men who like women, but are 
they actually women? Maybe. 
Geez, I just don’t know. Candy 
colored cartoons sometimes raise 
eyebrows and frequently blow 
minds through sheer unbridled 
energy and a surfeit of zany and 
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philosophical gobbledygook. é 
Seriously these meetings 8© 
fired up. They burn with the ‘2 
tensity of a thousand super NO 
vas. The pixie sticks as long e 
a forearm and wide as a thum 
don’t hurt either. No one does 
psychotic quite like the a i 
and the anime club has a well- 
honed appreciation for all things 


over the top. 


Hottest Dean: 
Dean Cain 


Yeah, so what if he isn’t an ac- 
tual dean here at Hopkins? Dean 
Cain will always hold a special 
place in our hearts, and if we 
were allowed to elect Dean of 
Awesomeness, it’d be Dean Cain. 
Here’s why. 

First off, he was Superman. 
That’s right, the Man of Steel. 
Not just anyone can play good 
old Clark Kent. It takes a man of 
intensity, aman who commands 
such a fine caliber of acting skills 
that he is heralded around the 
globe. For a few shining years 
in the mid-nineties, 
Dean Cain was that 
man. That’s hot. 

Also Cain hosted 
the television version 
of Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not. Sure, that show 
was kind of a half- 
assed Fact or Fiction, 
but it was still a pretty 
darn good hour of en- 
tertainment. This is 
why Dean Cain is the 
hottest Dean, now and 
forever. 


Best On- 
Campus 
Publication: 
Lav Notes 





Dean Cain is the hottest dean on our campus. 
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There's nothing more enjoy. 
able when you're allowing nature 
to call then having somethin 
light and easy to read, and Lay 
Notes is just that. Put every once 
in awhile by the Research Seryj,. 
es and Collections department 
of the Sheridan Libraries, these 
little guys are chock full of seryj. 
useless yet still-pertinent info, 

When we were first intro. 
duced to Lav Notes, we were f 
little skeptical about how use. 
ful it could be, but by now Lia 
Notes has obviously found its 
place in the hearts of MSE users 
everywhere. Students bond over 
the contents of each issue, and, 
whether we like it or not, is an. 
other example of how MSE is the 
central hub of the Hopkins up. 
dergraduate community. 


Worst On-Cam- 
pus Publication: 
Carrolton Record 


The Carrolton Record will al- 
ways be a source of controversy, 
and that’s fine. That’s actually 
kind of a good thing. It gives 
our news editors stories to write 
about. We're not going to get into 
politics here, because honestly 
that shouldn’t be what makes a 
publication bad. We will not ex- 
cuse, however, their horrendous 
photoshop work. 

If there’s one thing that the 
DSAGA scandal proved true, it’s 
that those kids treat photoshop like 
their using Kidpix. Perhaps they 
are using Kidpix or, even worse, 
Microsoft Paint. Now that would 
be completely unacceptable. 

For example, a_ theoretical 
story about, say, tuition hikes, 
would probably get a graphic that 
looked something like this: Presi- 
dent Brody’s head cut out of some 
University literature, pasted onto 
the body of Satan (taken from on- 
line screen shots of South Park), 
holding bags of money ripped of 
from Duck Tales. That’s how bad 
they are with photoshop. 
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JHUT’s Fifth of July: some butno bang — Book Rev 
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While enjoyable, The Fifth of 


July, Johns Hopkins University 
Theater’s adaptation of Lanford 
Wilson’s 1979 play, ultimately un- 
derwhelms. The fault lies partly 
with the Script itself, though not 
entirely. The character-centered 
play requires a chemistry among 
the cast members that this one 
lacked. 

The play is set at a sprawl- 
ing farmhouse in rural Missouri, 
the home of Kenneth Talley, Jr. 
(sophomore Scott Morse), and 
his boyfriend, Jed Jenkins (ju- 
nior Sam Anderson). Kenneth .is 
a Vietnam War veteran who lost 
his legs during the war and now 
uses artificial limbs. Jed is a bota- 
nist who has become immersed in 
cultivating their garden. We learn 
at the beginning of the play that 
Kenneth has recently decided not 
to return to work as a high school 
English teacher. The stigma of his 
homosexuality is the implied rea- 
son for his departure. Kenneth’s 
sister June Talley (senior Danielle 
Sabrina Haber) and June’s daugh- 
ter, Shirley (freshman Christine 
Pridgen) have come to visit Ken- 
neth and Jed. June is a reformed 
‘60s radical and Shirley is a preco- 
cious and pretentious 13-year-old 
going on 30. 

Also visiting are Kenneth and 
June’s long-time mutual friends, 
John Landis (junior Mitch Frank) 
and his wife Gwen (sophomore 
Laura Gordon). The oversexed 
couple seems laughable initially, 
but when their weaknesses be- 
come apparent, they are merely 
sad. Gwen is a 30-something pill 
popper who has recently inher- 
ited her family’s fortune and now 
aspires to becomea pop star. John, 
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Danielle Sarina Haber ‘07, Scott Morse ‘09, and Mitch Frank ‘08 star in JHUT’s adaptation of Wilson’s 1979 The Aifth of July. 


on the other hand, is a dweebish 
businessman who does his busi- 
ness behind his wife’s back. John 
and Gwen have professed to 
having an interest in buying the 
house and transforming it into a 
recording studio. 

Gwen's songwriter, Wes (fresh- 
man Eric Levitz) has also tagged 
along. Levitz’s portrayal of the 
burnt-out pseudo-intellectual 
provides much of the show’s co- 
medic relief. Yet despite Wes’ 
unimportance in the plot, his 
seemingly random anecdotes re- 
veal some important themes of 
Wilson's play. Wes tells what he 
claims to be a traditional Eskimo 
myth where a starving Eskimo 
family thaws frozen meat by fart- 
ing on it. Yet the farts render the 
meat inedible, and the Eskimos 


starve to death anyway. An argu- 
ment follows between the play’s 
characters as to whether this story 
qualifies as a folk myth even if it 
lacks a moral. The story not only 
parallels Kenneth’s own quest for 
survival and normalcy, but also 
the larger issue of the sometimes 
disappointing nature of reality. 
All the characters’ back-stories re- 
flect this theme of failed expecta- 
tions. 

The Fifth of July features sev- 
eral strong performances by in- 
dividual actors. Morse is stellar 
as Kenneth with his confident 
masculinity and casual air; Gor- 
don captures the flamboyant es- 
sence of Gwen; and Pridgen is a 
believable 13-year-old with high 
pretensions. However, a certain 
intangible chemistry between 





Four one-acts provoke laughter, thought 


By JOHN KERNAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This weekend, Witness The- 
ater finished up the semester 
with its final showcase of the 
year. The group presented four 
one-act, student-written plays 
in the Arellano theater. The 
crowd seemed to consist mostly 
of friends of the cast, but the ac- 
tors had plenty such contacts, 
so the turnout was impressive. 
The crowd was perhaps too fa- 
miliar with the players — an 
occasional inside-jokey com- 
ment sprang from the audience 
between plays — but the actors 
maintained a professional de- 
corum. Two comedies, The Exit 
Strategy and Anonymous Source 
sandwiched two dramatic plays, 
Getting Away With It and A Good 
Life. 

The Exit Strategy, written and 
directed by sophomore Oleg Shik, 
was an absurd, almost slapstick 
comedy about roommates trying 
to kick an unwanted occupant 
out of their apartment. Freshman 
Ram6n Taylor and senior Chris 
Hamel were convincing as a gay 
couple coming out to their friend, 
while senior Dave Haldane thor- 
oughly explored the messy, in- 
considerate, vulgar roommate. 
One was forced to wonder, how- 
ever, exactly how much acting 
Haldane actually had to do. 

Haldane’s antics and the awk- 
ward situations received a great 


3 


response from the audience. The 
twist ending was well played, al- 
beit predictable. It turns out that 
the couple was only pretending 
to be gay so as to have an ex- 
cuse to kick out their troglodytic 
roommate. This, of course, led to 
a terribly awkward kissing scene. 
Overall, the play ended up being 
perhaps the best-received of the 
night. 

Getting Away With It, writ- 
ten by junior Liz Eldridge and 
directed by senior Ashley Wat- 
son, was a darker play with an 
almost “black comedy” feel to it. 
The three actresses, sophomores 
Anna Ciuffo, Molly Schindler 
and Alice Marks all played the 
same character, Mia. The ac- 
tresses gave a series of mono- 
logues in which Mia tells of her 
life, her thoughts and her trav- 
els. ‘ 
The presentation was engag- 
ing, and the three representations 
of Mia gave variation to what oth- 
erwise would have been one long 
monologue. However, it is unclear 
what other purpose having three 
people play Mia had. It would 
have been reasonable to presume 
that each actress represented a 
different side of Mia’s personality, 
but that did not come through in 
the play. Rather, the audience was 
left confused as to the purpose of 
the changes. There was scatologi- 
cal theme in the play (from which 
stems the title) that was done in 
such a way that it did not come off 





Tayo 10 pl 
iors Dave Haldane and Chris Hamel , and freshman Ramén Taylor ‘10 play not-so- 
camper roommates in sophomore Oleg Shik’s short one-act 7he Exit Strategy. 
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as “bathroom humor” — an im- 
pressive feat. 

A Good Life, written by senior 
Sasha Rousseau and directed by 
sophomore Alena Geffner-Mihl- 
sten, was the second of the more 
serious plays presented during 
the evening. Freshman Claire 
Kenney starred as Gladys, the 
bacchanalian single mother who 
lives her life like a carefree so- 
cialite. The play begins with an 
extended monologue from Glad- 
ys in which she goes on about 
her carefree style of living, her 
life philosophy and her attitude 
towards others. However, the il- 
lusion she has built up for herself 
falls apart with the introduction 
of Charlie, played by freshman 
Dave Santare. Charlie, Gladys’ 
religious teenage son, provides a 
foil for Gladys, whose irrespon- 
sibility and destructive behavior 
comes to light when contrasted 
with her son’s level-headedness. 
While not as immediately grati- 
fying as the other plays, A Good 
Life was more thought-provok- 
ing, and Kenney’s performance 
rounded it out to be an excellent 
one-act. 

Anonymous Source, the final 
play of the evening, was written 
by junior Sal Gentile and directed 
by senior Sofija Korac and fresh- 
man Rory O’Rourke. Junior Pax- 
son Trautman played a source for 
freshman Toni Del Sorbo, a re- 
porter desperate for the big scoop 
on Guanténamo. The comedy 
focused on the source’s absurd 
attempts to remain anonymous 
— for example, hiding from the 
waitress (sophomore Esther Bell) 
behind a flowerpot, or insisting 
that the reporter address him as 
“ma‘am.” Throughout the ridicu- 
lous interview, the duo is watched 
by the “bystander” — played by 
freshman Gerrad Taylor. It soon 
becomes obvious the “bystander” 
is actually an agent — validat- 
ing all of the source's bizarre at- 
tempts at anonymity. The absur- 
dity of the play was underscored 
by Trautman’s performance, who 
did a more than convincing job of 
playing the conspiratorial, bewil- 
dering source. 

Witness Theater’s one-act 
plays were not perfect, but we do 
not expect them to be. The show 
may have been lacking in some 
areas, but the student-written 
plays were entertaining, sincere 
and importantly, free. Overall the 
event made good use of a couple 
of hours, especially on a campus 
where so many lament the sup- 
posed lack of activity. 








the characters is unfortunately | 
absent. Furthermore, Morse and | 
Anderson do not give a convinc- | 


ing performance as a couple. 
Morse and Haber, conversely, 
capture the brother-sister dy- 
namic well. 

Part of the problem lies with 
Wilson’s script itself. The first act, 
told in medias res, conceals essen- 


tial plot details for too long. How- | 


ever, this suppression of informa- 
tion does heighten the intensity of 
the final act; it is an act with such 
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By SASHA ROUSSEAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Who knew that Adolf Hitler 
was such a wishy-washy geek? 

After all, he was a vegetarian 
teetotaler who snapped up the dic- 
tatorship ofawa r-ravaged country 


| and turned its bureaucracy into a 





force that it ostensibly redeems | 


the show’s earlier shortcomings. 

Perhaps the most creative as- 
pect of this JHUT performance 
is the stage itself. A living room 
in the first act and a back porch 
in the second, the set is both 
cleverly adaptable and aestheti- 
cally pleasing. Director Peg Deni- 
thorne must be commended for 
making such a difficult adaptable 
script presentable, although its 
amateurishness was ultimately 
disappointing. 





machinery of death, hyper-orga- 
nizing the populace via rhetoric 
and a proto-computer system us- 


ing index cards. So it seems as 


though he can be described in at 
least one way with confidence. 
But Norman Mailer paints a 
different picture in his new fic- 
tionalized account of Hitler's 
youth and adolescence, The Castle 
in the Forest. He starts the story 
even before Hitler's birth. Adolf’s 
father, Alois, is a bastard, literally. 
He grows up in his step-uncle’s 
home, testing his seductive pow- 
ers on his three cousins. Over the 
years, those powers grow formi- 
dable enough to produce count- 
less liaisons and suspected ille- 
gitimate children of Alois’ own, 


| as well as getting him ensnared 


with a couple of unwanted wives. 

In the midst of romancing 
maids, cooks and rich old la- 
dies, he rises with speed through 
the ranks as a customs official. 
He secures himself in the up- 
per-middle class, and takes his 
step-niece/possible illegitimate 
daughter/former maid as_ his 
third (and final) wife. After early 
tragedy, his young wife, Klara, 


| gives birth to her husband’s ac- 
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knowledged third-born, Adolf. 

Adolf’s life is much less pas- 
sionate than his father’s. He grows 
up an insecure middle child of an 
over-protective mother and ego- 
centric father, one of the only two 
children to live to adulthood out 
of the six born to Klara. 

Only hints of his later infamy 
are given. Adolf likes playing 
war games with other children, 
bossing them around if possible 
and is vaguely interested in his 
father’s utilitarian management 
of bee colonies. It is only near 
the end of the novel, as he earns 
the grades to graduate from high 
school, that Mailer starts to turn 
Adolf into Hitler, thrusting ultra- 
patriotic books into his hands 
and pro-eugenic quotes into his 
mouth. 

In contrast to the relatively 
apolitical nature of the novel, the 
story is framed by a narration 
by an ostensible SS officer. This 
representation is misleading: we 
learn that the Nazi is a minion of 
Satan, sent to corrupt Adolf as a 
“client” with special potential. 

Readers are limited by the 
same bounds placed on that 
satanic minion’s ability to un- 
derstand and guide Adolf. We 
only hear the report of a devil, 
dictated by the reports of his su- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 





Cultists flock to World/Inferno at the Ottobar 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Ottobar has long been a 
haven for punks, anarchists, and 
a rainbow of music lovers in be- 
tween. This Saturday the much- 
loved venue on Howard St. drew 
in more than its fair share of the 
anarchist side of that rainbow 
for the World/Inferno Friend- 
ship Society’s show. Mohawks 
deluged in a fog of sweet-smell- 
ing hairspray and facial piercings 
and tattoos accumulated in small 
groups, waiting through three 
opening bands and nearly two 
and a half hours for the beloved 
cult band to come on. 

The World/Inferno Friendship 
Society has been described as a 
cabaret/circus/gypsy punk out- 
fit from Brooklyn, N.Y. They’re 
known across the East Coast for 
their rabid fan-base, onstage an- 
tics, and general disregard for just 
about everything, Their trade- 
mark is an ever-fluctuating array 
of members (usually averaging 
around eight or nine on stage at a 
time, even though the group has 
had almost 30 members in the 
past) some of which have been 
involved in groups like Dexy’s 
Midnight Runners, Kid Casano- 
va and the Hold Steady. 

At 12:30 am. the band filed 
on stage, taking their places be- 
hind the clutter of instruments. 
The excitement in the room esca- 
lated tenfold. Teenagers from the 
county (made painfully apparent 
by the minivan they drove up in) 
crowded the front of the stage, 
outfitted in silk ballgowns and 
tuxedos and sharply cut, sweep- 
away bangs. Jack Terricloth, the 
band’s lead singer and one of its 
longest-lasting members, took 
the stage, bottle of wine in hand, 
and growled his introduction 
into the mic: “We are the World 
... Inferno ... Friendship ... So- 
ciety!” Cue a massive rush to 
the stage as devoted fans offered 
their outstretched hands, a ritual 
for seasoned Inferno follow- 
ers. World/Inferno opened with 
one of their regular intro songs 
which resulted in melodic chant- 
ing from the enthusiastic crowd. 
The deafening roar of the crowd 
was purely orgasmic. I can’t even 
imagine what it must be like to be 
the band onstage, having hordes 


ee 


of youngsters, 
and one grizzled 
hippie —_ throw- 
ing themselves 
at your feet. Em- 
powering? Prob- 


ably. 
Terricloth 

dove immedi- 

ately into his 


regular dialogue 
of drunken tales 
about wandering 
through bars, in 
and out of con- 
ciousness, mak- 
ing new friends 
and wreaking 
general havoc. 
Each story end- 
ed with a direct 
lead into the next 
song. The band 
played the favor- 
ites and most well 
known songs like 
“Zen” and “The 
Art of Break- 
ing Everything 
in this Room,” 
“My Ancestral 
Homeland New 
Jersey,” “Just the 
Best Party” and “Paul Robeson.” 
By the time they played “Brother 
of the Mayor of Bridgewater,” 
and “Peter Lorre,” two kids had 
puked from dancing so hard 
and there’d been more than one 
flinch-worthy stage dive. 

One prankster in the crowd, 
a skinny, polo-clad county-kid, 
brought along his own bottle of 
fake blood. Mid-way through 
the concert he tossed the bottle 
back over the crowd, splattering 
the red fluid over the mosh-pit. 
What followed was a split-second 
shudder of confusion, prompt- 
ing a disgusted spasm from one 
crowd member, and then end- 
ing in a shoulder-shrug and con- 
tinuation of the dancing. Though 
this little performance art piece 
was slightly annoying, it offered 
an interesting commentary on 
physical contact. Whoever wasn’t 
initially doused by the first spritz 
of fake blood were eventually 
touched by it by the end of the 
night through physical contact in 
the pit. It was a cool way of show- 
ing how connected everyone was, 
how we were all seeing, hearing 
and feeling the same things. 
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Jack Terricloth wooed adoring fans last 
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My favorite song of the night 
was the unrecorded (except for a 
few mp3 snatches found in dif- 
ferent corners of the Internet) 
song “Addicted to Bad Ideas.” It’s 
a really pretty song ending in a 
resounding chorus of “You know 
can’t stop me, because it makes 
up for things I have lost/I’m ad- 
dicted to bad ideas and all the 
beauty in this world.” 


That night the crowd sup- 


plied more of the antics than the — 


band did. Somewhere near the 
end of the show, some group in 
the crowd simultaneously threw 
up fistfuls of confetti in a heart- 


ie 


warming tribute to the band. I - 


enjoyed it, but it was a little too — 


cutesy for a World/Inferno show. 
At least it wasn’t blood. 

At the end of the show, when 
the wine ran out, the band left 
stage to a crowd screaming for 
more. In true anarchist fashion, 
though, this didn’t last long and 
the crowd soon quieted down, 
waiting expectantly for the en- 
core. World/Inferno bowed out 
with three songs including fa- 
vorite “All the World Is a Stage 
Dive.” 
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Gere and supporting cast pull off The Hoax 


By MICHELLE MIANO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In 1971 what story could’ve 
been better than the autobiog- 
raphy of Howard Hughes — a 
billionaire, aviator, filmmaker 
and playboy whose life was sur- 
rounded by mystery and intrigue 
when he became a recluse in the 
early ‘70s? 

The Hoax, directed by Lasse 
Hallstr6m (Chocolat, The Cider 
House Rules) explores the real 
story of Clifford Irving (Richard 
Gere) who decided to write just 
such a book, but with a twist — 
Hughes was never involved. 

The film follows this story, 
loosely based on Irving’s mem- 
oir about creating the fake au- 
tobiography. In it, he explains 
his experiences, such as trying 
to manipulate the board of his 
publishers McGraw Hill and 
Time Life. The result is a story 
filled with lies, held breaths and 
clenched teeth as Irving (Gere) 
navigates us through his thought 
process on how he made hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
from Hughes’ unstable voice, 
which he’s only heard through 


ay 





= 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. 
ALLMOVIEPHOTO,COM 
Irving (Gere) falls under both media and legal scrutiny. 


recordings. 
Irving's side- 
kick Dick Suss- 
kind (Alfred 
Molina) gets 
caught up in 
his scheme as 
well, as he be- 
comes Irving's 
prime research- 
er, searching 


through the 
Library of Con- 
gress, looking 
up articles, tak- 
ing pictures 
illegally and 
gathering any 


evidence he can 
to find the true 
voice of Hughes, 





who hadn’‘t 
been __ publicly 
heard from in 15 
years. 

Thanks to 
Irving’s liter- 


ary imitation of 

Hughes, slick demeanor and abil- 
ity to lie straight-faced, the staff 
of McGraw Hill and Time Life, 
including editors played by Hope 
Davis and Stanley Tucci, they are 
convinced. They take 
Irving's work and cut 
checks for whatever 
“Howard” insists for 
the opportunity to 
own the greatest story 
of the decade. 

Irving’s wit and 
impressive ability to 
use his writing skills 
to capture the true es- 
sence of aman, whom 
many believed crazy, 
gains him notoriety, 
but also takes a toll 
on his personal life, 
especially when he is 
trying to be faithful to 
his wife (Marcia Gay 
Harden). The hoax he 
creates, both in his 
marriage and in his 
professional life, gets 
harder to maintain as 
he sinks deeper into 
his stories. 

Richard Gere gives 
a believable perfor- 
mance as Irving as 
he navigates through 
Irving’s mind, trying 





to give credibility to himself as a 
writer despite his lies. He brings 
across Irving’s self-importance 
and hope to change the future. 
He reminds us, even in his fail- 
ure, to remember (as Irving 
claims Hughes to have said) to 
“be a lion.” 

What is a little bizarre about 
the movie is the madness that Ir- 
ving experiences while he is cre- 
ating Hughes’ voice. He begins 
to dress like Hughes and wear a 
similar mustache: he even shows 
signs of paranoia. The audience 
is never really sure if Hughes is 
on Irving’s side or not, as more 
sketchy features are disclosed 
about Hughes’ workings with 
the government, namely the 
Nixons. It perhaps would have 
been better to provide a more 
defined line between fact and 
fiction. 

Regardless, this film features 
suburb acting, especially by Al- 
fred Molina, a great soundtrack 
including Creedence Clearwater 


Revival and the Rolling Stones | 


and a solid ending. 

According to the film, Irving 
is still interested in publishing 
the autobiography as a legiti- 
mate book, if not for the histori- 
cal and pop cultural interest it 
might garner. Who knows, per- 





JHU Band pays homage to Vonnegut 


By GRETCHEN STITELER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The JHU Band presented its 
annual Wind Ensemble concert 
last Sunday at 6 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall. “This is the largest crowd 
we've ever had,” joked ensemble 
director Brian Drake to the 40 or 
50 audience members. 

The relatively small turnout 
did not discourage the ensemble 
from an enthusiastic, inspired per- 
formance. They began the concert 
with the obligatory “Johns Hop- 
kins University Ode” and moved 
quickly into a dynamic program 
that demonstrated the out-and- 
out talent of the entire ensemble. 

The second piece on the pro- 
gram came from conductor/com- 
poser David R. Holsinger, entitled 
“Havendance.” (The composition 
is one of a three-part work com- 
posed for Holsinger’s three chil- 
dren, Haven, Niles and Tracey.) 
The energetic and eclectic melo- 
dy soared from cartoonishness 
to turbulence, heavily engaging 
both oboes and horns. 

Following “Havendance” was 
director Brian Drake’s own com- 
position, “V,” a work he original- 
ly wrote for the Peabody wind 
ensemble. The four-part piece is 
based on the works of recently 
deceased author Kurt Vonnegut. 
“Ym not a big reader,” Drake ad- 
mitted, but after reading Slaugh- 
terhouse-Five he became an avid 
fan of Vonnegut's literature. 

The first movement in “V,” 
“Hapless Hero” is a piece that, 
in Drake’s estimation, “goes 
through adversity”: it is meant to 
reflect the trials and tribulations 
typically facing of Vonnegut’s 
protagonists. The melody of 
this piece persistently relied on 
a variety instruments and “got 
[repeatedly] reset,’ as Drake de- 

scribed it. 

“Unstuck,” the second move- 
ment, reflects the comedy char- 
acteristic of Vonnegut’s work. 
Appropriately enough, the in- 
troduction of this piece could 

only be described as “goofy.” The 
somewhat choppy beginning of 
the piece swiftly crescendoed to 





a swelling vibrancy of melody, 
with frequent pauses to allow 
comical instrument play. 

Perhaps the most atmospheric 
movement in the piece, “Storm” 
represents Vonnegut’s villains 
who, as Drake explains, “usu- 
ally come in the abstract forms of 
society and ideas.” “Storm” was 
fittingly thunderous and slow 
at first, building in speed and 
intensity to establish a melody 
reminiscent of Gotham City. The 
piece ended in increasing tran- 
quility and transitioned smooth- 
ly, almost hopefully into the final 
movement, “So It Goes.” 

Drake dedicated this last 
piece in memory of Vonnegut: in 
Slaughterhouse-Five: “so it goes” is 
a phrase used often in reference 
to the inevitability of death. The 
piece was an apt tribute to Von- 
negut’s legacy with its sweep- 
ingly epic tone and bittersweet 
melody. The fluttering refrain of 
flutes contrasted well with the 
brightness of the horns. Beautiful, 
slow, yet powerful, “So It Goes” 
perfectly concluded Drake’s com- 
position. 

The next work on the pro- 
gram was “Lux Aurumque,” 
composed by Eric Whitacre. 
Whitacre, formally a choral com- 
poser, wrote “Lux Aurumque” 
for a wind ensemble. Drake at- 
tributed the “sonorous, lowing 
line” of the piece to Whiteacre’s 
choral background. Four distinct 
“voice” parts were subsequent- 
ly discernible throughout, and 
Whiteacre’s transition from “har- 
monies in a larger choral setting” 
to wind ensemble attests to his 
immense compositional skills. 
“Lux Aurumque” was breathy 
and elegant, with a single, con- 
tinuous note sounding like a solo 
throughout the work’s billowing 

crescendos. 

“Psalm for Band” by compos- 
er Vincent Persichetti came next 
in the ensemble’s program. Like 
Whitacre, Persichetti began his 
compositional career in a field 
other than wind instruments: he 
was an organ composer and con- 
sequently ‘attempted to replicate 


a liturgical tone in his orchestral | 


compositions. For the first half of 
“Psalm for Band,” the ensemble 
imitated a grand-scale pipe organ 
with slowly ascending melody 
and powerful chords. The second 
half, although sped up and thus 
lacking in similar “liturgical” 
ambiance, conveyed an equally 
exquisite musical brightness and 
intensity as the first. 

The ensemble finished their 
program with John Williams’ 
“Overture from The Cowboys” as 
arranged by Jim Curnow. (The 
Cowboys is a 1972 Western film 
starring John Wayne.) The work 
was indicative of its name, and 
began with a somewhat campy 
mimicry of “Old West” instru- 
ment-play. From there the work 
took off into a beautifully com- 
plex intermingling of unique 
rhythms with familiar sounds: 
the piece effectively harkened 
back to Western camp without 
becoming a mere genre work. 
Both the energy and vivacity of 
the piece made it a fantastic one 
for the concert’s conclusion. 

It warrants mention that this 
performance was the final one 
for seven of the graduating mem- 
bers of the wind ensemble. Gil- 
lian Maguire, a junior trumpeter, 
presented gifts on behalf of the 
ensemble to Band President and 
French hornist David Sher, Assis- 
tant VP of Jazz.and flutist Lindsy 
Peterson, alto saxophonist Dan 
Weinberg, flutist Stephanie Gee, 
trumpeter Katrina Kuo, Band 
Business Manager and _ flutist 
Kevin Chen and Band Vice Presi- 
dent and baritonist Hallie Po- 
banz. Brian Drake also presented 
the JHU Band’s annual Gebline 
Award to alto/bass clarinetist 
Jeremy Rothstein on behalf of the 
sophomore’s “concentration and 
enthusiasm” and _ outstanding 
leadership. 

Overall, the concert was an 
outstanding testament to the JHU 
Wind Ensemble. As Hopkins 
congratulates and bids farewell 
to the band’s graduating seniors, 
we look forward to a new class of 
talented instrumentalists and an- 
other school year of exceptional 
music. 


. COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Clifford (Gere) and Edith (Harden) Irving suffer intramarital stress as a result of Clifford's fabricated Hoax. 








haps after this film, it just might 
be an excuse to send it through 
the press. 


HOAX 





Starring: Richard Gere, Alfred 
Molina, Marcia Gay Harden 
Director: Lasse Hallstrom 


Run Time: 1 hr 55 min 
Rating: R 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 





The Castle 
fictionalizes 
young Hitler 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
perior devils, dictated by only Sa- 
tan knows who. And by the time 
Adolf reaches adulthood, we’ve 
realized, along with the fiend 
who's guided us, that Hitler's 
soul is only his own: indepen- 
dent and unknown. 

Mailer’s focus is not on Hitler 
himself: he doesn’t really seem 
too interested in the man. His 
interest is instead in the ultimate 
unfathomability of the soul. 

All of this adds up to a book 
that is sure to leave a person 
thinking. It’s well written and 
mystical enough to keep up 
a steady, if slow, momentum: 
“Usually, I can call upon keen 
senses that enable me to take 
in the spiritual weight of a hu- 
man being. From the far end of a 
large room, I can perceive flaws 
of character in the corner of a 
nostril or the ridges of an ear.” 
It may be dense and intense, but 
the novel ultimately offers a fine 
intellectual payoff. 

That thematic payoff doesn’t 
come until the last couple para- 
graphs of a 467-page book, 
however. And it’s too bad that 
the characterizations of Adolf 
and his family remain flat and 
vague. Though we observe this 
unlikable family for decades, 
our observations rarely include 
such specifics as what they say, 
or how they move. Stuck in a 
world in which the individual 
is a discrete, isolated quantity, 
we are not even given a chance 
to infer character from observa- 
tion. Mailer’s eloquent, mythical 
style may help weave a spell, 
but no spell lasts long enough 
to stick in such a dry world for 
such a cerebral payoff! 

Norman Mailer is a mas- 








ter, and this book is an intri- 
cately constructed edifice. But 
it doesn’t have much humanity. 
It’s no mistake that the novel's 
humans rarely speak, and that 
they never seem to have any 
verve. 

It’s a stretch to say that Mailer 
should have made Hitler more 
sympathetic. But, well, maybe he 
should have. Unlike the devil- 
ish narrator, we humans can get 
a read on someone by what we 
observe. And from all that’s been 
said and all that’s been written 
about the man, it seems sure that 
Hitler had a little more passion, 
and was a lot more (creepily) rec- 
ognizable and human than Mail- 
er presents him here. 

The Castle in the Forest is a book 
that really makes a person think. 
Too bad it doesn’t really make a 
person feel. 





Patti Smith 
Twelve 
Columbia 
April 24, 2007 


Patti Smith’s latest album, 
Twelve, is (cleverly) a set of twelve 

| covers pulled from classic rock’s 
| most stable classics. The princess 
| of punk surely exhibits some 
| of her own tone and proves her 


| . . 
| ability to put emotion into vocals. 


As expected from Smith, there 
is even some of her own poetry 
| inserted into the mix. However, 
she generally fails to add any- 
thing new to songs we all already 
loved. 
| In her rendition of The Roll- 
| ing Stones’ “Gimme Shelter,” for 
| example, I was reminded of how 
| much I enjoyed the original. I was 
| also forced to realize how much 
| I wished I was listening to Mick 
| Jagger and not Patti Smith. While 
| Smith’s version was mostly true 
to the song’s tone and emotion, it 
lacked the energy that so defined 
| the original. 
Likewise in “Smells Like Teen 
| Spirit,” Smith plays a mellowed- 
| out version of the Nirvana clas- 
sic. While a softer version of such 
| a grungy song sounds novel, it’s 
| nothing that hasn’t been done 
before. Paul Anka’s swing ver- 
| sion was almost superior in inno- 


Misc. Artists 

A Inbute to Joni 
‘Mitchell 
Nonesuch 

April 26, 2007 


Like tulips, tribute albums 
tend to rear their heads in the 
spring, unearthing a new look 
every season but ultimately the 
same flower. Unlike other tribute 
albums which tend to be posthu- 
mous, A Tribute to Joni Mitchell, 

‘the patron songwriter of Laurel 
Canyon is still very much alive. 
The woman herself has released 

| a series of low-profile thematic al- 
bums in the last three years, pre- 
ferring to concentrate her legend- 
arily prolific energies — which 
produced an album nearly every 
year as her career skyrocketed 
in the early ‘70s — on her paint- 
ings, which she never sells and 
rarely displays, and on vowing to 
never enter the mainstream music 

business again, which she calls a 
“cesspool.” 

To make up for the noticeable 
absence of her trademark jazz-in- 
fused vocals, record company ex- 
ecutives seem to have determined 
that the best course of action is to 
re-record her greatest hits with a 
group of artists who are, on the 
whole, more willing to step into 


Bill Callahan 
Woke on a 
Whaleheart 
Drag City 
April 24, 2007 


From Bill Callahan of Smog 
fame comes Woke on a Whaleheart, 
a pensive, rolling album which 
builds off of the fractured, lo-fi en- 
ergy of his previous albums, cre- 
ating a nice, moody variation on 
classic rock song structure. While 
Callahan at times definitely pro- 
duces pieces that could have come 
from musicians like Johnny Cash, 
Tom Petty and Neil Young, he still 
makes a concrete sound which he 
can claim as his own. 

The album opens with the 
track, “From the Rivers to the 
Oceans”, a solid piece revolving 
around themes of confidence, find- 
ing it within you and granting it to 
others. The song is pushed along 
with a strong piano arrangement, 
subtly supported by the rambli 
force of Callahan’s guitar, The 
track is a successful opener, set- 
ting the right tone and pace for the 
rest of the album to follow. 

The third song on the album is 
“Diamond Dancer”, a pounding 
alt-rocker which weaves intricate 
guitar work in and out of a re- 
lentless bass riff, captivating the 
listener all the while with Callah- 
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New Vibrations 


Patti Smith twelve 


vation, even if it was not nearly 
as serious as Smith’s. The bland 
cover was topped off by a mo- 
ment of attempted creativity 
where Smith inserted some of her 
famed spoken poetry. However, 
it seemed out of place. 

A few other tracks — Tears 
For Fears’ “Everybody Wants to 
Rule the World” and The Allman 
Brothers’ “Midnight Rider,” for 
example — seemed to be nothing 
more than acoustic covers of the 
original, perhaps something you 
would hear at a concert if the band 
forgot to bring along an electric 
guitar — and their lead singer. 

This album is perhaps worth 
listening to once, purely to see 
what Smith is up to. Just on the 
heels of a Hall of Fame induction, 
perhaps Smith wishes to make a 
statement, or maybe even capital- 
ize on her surge of fame. How- 
ever, the resultant effort is not 
worth a second go-around. 


— John Kernan 
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a studio. To their credit, the al- 
bum producers have assembled 
a generally talented cast to revisit 
Mitchell’s canon. Standouts in- 
clude Caetano Veloso’s samba-in- 
spired makeover of “Dreamland”, 
whose accented English sounds 
every bit as exotic singing Mitch- 
ell’s lyrical poetry as it first did in 
his innovative “Tropicalia” years, 
and the album opener, “Free Man 
In Paris,” with a show-stopping 
Wurlitzer performance by Sufjan 
Stevens that overpowers his lilt 
ing vocals. Though there are some 
miscasts here — Prince attempts 
a pseudo-R&B cover of “A Case 
Of You” that flirts with falsetto 
greatness, and Bjork minces her 
way through “The Boho Dance,” 
the performances here are mainly 
solid, but hardly Mitchell at her 
best — a reminder that, despite 
what Nonesuch Records might 
like you to think, there is no true 
replacement for the artist herself. 


— Matt Hansen 








an’s soft yet firm vocals. Callahan 
establishes something a bit more 
distinct to himself in this song 
in the manner that he carries 
the song forward, pulling out a 
simple yet demanding drumbeat 
and cello to assist him. 

Callahan then transitions intoa 
much more rhythmic piece, “Syca- 
more”, showcasing one of Callah- 
an’s strengths on the album. All of 
the of the tracks seemingly belong 
to a similar mold of music, yet he 
manages to extract elements and 
croon vocals that allow each song 
to deliver its own punch. The tran- 
sitions are in many ways flawless, 
and he to solidify an identity ap- 
propriate to his sound. 

Woke on a Whaleheart never 
Strives for anything far from the 
ordinary, and this is a good thing. 

Nere are several points in the al- 
bum which ar better heard than 
yea sae AR st 


described where everything just 
‘clicks for Callahan, which any fan 


of music could appreciate. q 


¥- 


— William Parschalk eonlttae 
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Griffith “Lips” 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Cartoonist and satirist Bill 
Griffith gave a lecture, “Up from 
the Underground with Zippy: 
38 Years and Still Climbing,” 
regarding the development “of 
his successful comic strip, Zippy 
the Pinhead, last Thursday in the 
Mattin Center to a crowd of 
fans. 

Zippy the Pinhead is a national- 
ly syndicated comic strip which 
runs in publications such as the 
Baltimore Sun and the Washington 
Post. It is best known for its qui tky 
sense of humor, poetic pacing 
and its eccentric approach to de- 
constructing American icons and 
staples of consumerism. 

His presentation was the 
sixth in a series of annual art- 
ist talks that have taken place in 
the Mattin Center, courtesy of 
the Homewood Arts Workshops 
and Homewood Arts Programs. 
Previous lecturers have included 
other cartoonists such as Phoebe 
Gloeckner. 

Griffith greeted the audi- 
ence sounding a little shy, but 
soon found his groove once he 
launched into his presentation. 
The crowd, which consisted for 
the most part of fans old enough 
to have been with Zippy since in- 
ception, was quick to accommo- 
date Griffith with eager ears. 

Zippy the Pinhead has led an 
interesting life, garnering at- 
tention from all over the globe. 
Those who, as Griffith phrased, 
“don’t get it” have often criti- 
cized the strip as being indeci- 
pherable and not reader-friend- 
ly. Actor Robin Williams once 
remarked, “Zippy is like a word 
processor with dyslexia.” De- 
spite any supposed drawbacks 
to the strip, through the calm, 
collected voice of Griffith, the 
simple brilliance of America’s 
most notorious comic pinhead 
shone forth. 

Zippy the Pinhead collects to- 
gether a variety of influences, cre- 
ating a smorgasbord of American 
low-brow culture as art. The strip 
revolves around the title charac- 
ter, who spouts semi-nonsensi- 
cal observations with his bizarre 
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Cartoonist Bill Griffith has featured Baltimore's own Man/Woman statue as a character in his comic strip Zjopy the Pinhead. 


cast of friends and collaborators. 
Among these are Griffy, the car- 
toon version of creator Griffith, 
Claude Funston, the tortured 
embodiment of the loyal Ameri- 
can citizen, Zerbina, Zippy’s off- 
again, on-again wife, Mr. Toad, 
an aggressive manipulator, Shelf 
Life, Griffith’s fast-talking scam 
artist, and more. 

Griffith admitted that as far as 
the characters’ personalities are 
concerned, they’re all bits and 
pieces of him to a certain extent. 
Zippy was primarily inspired by 
Schlitzie, a real-life “pinhead” 
featured in the 1932 cult classic 
Freaks. Griffith was working on a 
comic about two lovers who were 
complete opposites, and it was 
then that he developed the idea 
for a pinhead protagonist. 

Griffith has always been in- 
terested in the low-brow phe- 
nomenons of American culture. 
He cited how one of his favorite 
artists, Reginald Marsh, also 
found a morbid fascination with 
spectacles such as carnivals, sub- 


ways and desolate urban streets. 
Zippy’s status as a pinhead is just 
one of the many ways in which 
Griffith has made a nod to his 
treasured calamities these past 
38 years. 

One of the highlights of Zippy 
the Pinhead has always been the 
random assortment of consumer 
icons and local oddities. Griffith 
presented several strips which 
guest-starred various Baltimore 
gems, such as the Man/Woman 
statue in front of Penn Station, 
Mr. Boh of Natty Boh fame and 
the Hollywood Diner. Griffith 
likes to put Zippy and his com- 
rades in a lot of real life places, 
and he discussed how it has 
helped him establish and con- 
nect to a grand network of fans. 
Most of the time, Griffith uses 
locations based off of photos 
sent to him by readers, and ac- 
knowledges the contributors in 
his strip. 

In the past Zippy the Pinhead 
has received some negative at- 
tention for its usage of these 





characters, most notably Hello 
Kitty and, recently, Bob’s Big 
Boy. Griffith read to the crowd 
the cease-and-desist letter sent 
to him by the owners of Bob’s 
Big Boy. The company is, oddly 
enough, not charging him with 
using the character in his strip, 
but claiming that he owns a din- 
er that has a statue of the Big Boy 
in it, and is requesting that he 
remove the Big Boy statue from 
his diner. Griffith does not own 
a diner, nor does he own a Big 
Boy statue. 

Griffith regaled the crowd 
with a variety of other tidbits 
concerning the strip. For exam- 
ple, Zippy runs every four years 
as a presidential candidate. In 
1980 Zippy actually received 
around 10,000 write-in votes in 
the state of California. Just an- 
other bizarre snippet in the ca- 
reer of Zippy, appropriately so 
for the strip which was almost 
promoted by King Syndications 
as “the weirdest strip in Amer- 
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Book Review 


@ Kon McLarty 


Traveler 
Viking Adult 
Jan. 11, 2007 


| 288 pages 


By KATHERINE BREWER 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Traveler by Ron McLarty is all 
about character. McLarty, an actor, 
focuses on creating his protagan- 

| ist Jono Riley, sometimes leaving 
out scenery and plot for character. 
Jono is a broke actor in New York 
who's pretty emotional and down 
in the dumps. He is in love with a 
firewoman, Renee Levesque, with 
| whom he exchanges a lot of gag- 
| inducing romantic scenes. The 
| novel circles around a mysteri- 


| | ous shooting that happened when 


Jono was a child in Rhode Island. 
| His beautiful childhood love, 
| Marie, was shot. After her death 
decades later, Jono goes back to 
| Rhode Island to solve the old 
| mystery. Jono Riley, at his best, is 
a funny guy whose habit of mak- 
| ing fun of himself endears him 
to the reader. He recounts many 
of his horrible acting jobs in New 
York, like his role with the “Per- 
forming Monkees,” where he por- 
| trays “the misunderstood nuclear 
reaction ... I won’t describe my 
costume, except to say that Reyn- 
olds aluminum foil ain’t just for 
freezing chicken. The salary was 
nonexistent, and the Performing 
Monkees’ space on West 11th was 
| not up to the sanitary standards 
| of that other monkey ensemble in 
| the Bronx Zoo.” 

Jono isn’t a very consistent or 
self aware character. He says he’s 
not sentimental, but then he wax- 
es poetically about boy scouts and 
the Fourth of July. The worst parts 
are when he describes his cheese- 
fest of a relationship with his 
girlfriend, when he “becomes the 
world’s oldest teenager, contend- 
ing with the exact same emotions 
| and insecurities that turn young- 
| er, stronger kids into blithering 
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Traveler 


idiots.” But that’s okay because 
“everything was perfect” in their 
relationship, and she forces him to 
tell her his life story. Even though 
he thinks Renee has “saved” him, 
he doesn’t want to move in with 
her for some strange reason. 

At least we get away from the 
lovefest when Jono goes to Rhode 
Island to pay his respects to Marie. 
But this plot is pretty ridiculous. 
Marie was shot as a little girl while 
she was walking with Jono. She 
was hurt badly, but McLarty tries 
to use the event as a moment that 
haunts Jono, which is never re- 
ally believable. McLarty also uses 
every other chapter for awkward 
flashbacks that add little to the 
book. It’s also very weird that Jono 
is so obsessed with the young girl 
he used to be in love with when he 
is suppose to be in love with Re- 
nee. McLarty didn’t mean it, but 
you end up thinking Jono is a bit 
of an weirdo. 

Jono’s return home is the exact 
fantasy that you expect it to be. 
Just like you know the heroine 
will end up with the right guy 
at the end of a romantic comedy, 
you know that Jono will stand up 
to his past bullies and learn all the 
answers the secrets of his past. 
In the end, McLarty’s Traveler is 
more of a fairy tale than a real- 
ist novel because life turns out to 
be perfect, even for middle-aged 
floundering New York actors. 
Traveler might make a very strong 
play, and at some points you can 
almost see the scenes on a stage, 
but it’s weak as a novel. 
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TAP Ge GRILL 


Choose from six of our 


dee-licious burgers: 


Phone: 
(410) 235-2501 


HALF PRICE BURGER NIGHT! 


Wednesday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


Regular Burger - Triple Cheese - Krabby Patty 
Big Gut - Bacon Cheeseburger - Rocky Cheezer 
All served with regular or curly fries 


Valid with the purchase of a beverage. No carryout 


Not valid with any other coupon offer 


HALF PRICE WINGS! 


Monday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


That's right ... our wings are 
half-off on Monday nights. 


Choose from our Buffalo Style Chicken Wings 
done in either mild, hot, Xtra hot or Three Mile Island sauce 
or one of our new sauced or spiced wings. 


Valid with the purchase of a beverage. No carryout 
Not valid with any other coupon offer 
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APL crait returns stunning 3-D images of the Sun 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A pair of satellites designed 
by the Applied Physics Laborato- 
ry at Hopkins has just produced 
their first images of the Sun. The 
mission, launched late last year, 
is tasked with taking high-qual- 
ity three-dimensional images of 
the Sun. 

The satellites comprise the So- 
lar Terrestrial Relations Observa- 
tory (STEREO) mission, part of 
efforts by NASA and APL to im- 
prove our understanding of the 
dynamic processes of the solar 
surface. 

The STEREO mission is unique 
because it provides three-dimen- 
sional pictures, a first for space- 
bound observatories. 

To achieve depth perception, 
the two satellites orbit the Sun 
and Earth at a slight offset from 
each other. As a result, a large 
portion of their respective “vi- 
sual fields” overlap, a situation 
analogous to the human visual 
system. 

Just like in the human eye, the 
use of two overlapping sensors 
allows for the detection of depth. 
Cameras on the two spacecraft 
take simultaneous images, which 
are then overlaid by scientists to 
produce the three-dimensional 
images. This is called binocular 
or stereoscopic vision. 

The first 3-D images can be 
accessed at http://stereo.jhuapl.edu 
and on the NASA main page at 
http://www.nasa.gov. 

The pictures appear to be 
three-dimensional when viewed 
through easily obtainable 3-D 
glasses, which polarize the light 
coming from the image and al- 
low the brain to process it as if it 
were an actual object. (Two-di- 
mensional images are also avail- 
able for viewing online.) 

Even these early images are a 
windfall for scientists at NASA, 
APL, and elsewhere. The various 
phenomena on the solar surface 
— events such as sunspots and 
solar flares — are characterized 
poorly and understood even less. 

These few early images from 
the mission capture several dis- 
tinct eruptions of material from 
the Sun. 

One of the primary goals of 
the STEREO mission is to un- 
derstand the solar phenomenon 
termed coronal mass ejections 
(CMEs), the most powerful and 


potentially deadly type of solar 
eruption. 

The Sun has a layered atmo- 
sphere, similar in many ways 
to the Earth’s. The corona is the 
outermost layer of the solar at- 
mosphere. 

Ina CME, tremendous quanti- 
ties of highly energetic charged 
particles are released from the 
corona. These include free pro- 
tons and electrons, as well as 
some comparatively heavier ele- 
ments such as helium. 

All of the particles travel very 
quickly at high energy, reaching 
the vicinity of the Earth in 24 to 
48 hours. The ionizing radiation 
of a CME is one of the main con- 
tributors to weather patterns in 
the solar system. 

It can also exert extreme ef- 
fects on the magnetic field of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, and it can 
damage artificial satellites and 
spacecraft, including manned 
vessels such as the International 
Space Station. 

It is hoped that improved un- 
derstanding of CMEs will allow 
their timing and properties to be 
predicted. 

There is only a one or two day 
warning before a CME reaches 
the vicinity of the Earth; this 
represents the time lag between 
visual detection of the CME and 
the arrival of the particles. 

Each STEREO satellite carries 
several cameras that can observe 
the solar surface at different 
wavelengths on the electromag- 
netic spectrum. 

Different wavelengths corre- 
spond to different types or tem- 
peratures of solar radiation. 

The two satellites orbit the Sun 
in a highly elliptical path that 
takes them close to the Earth’s 
own orbit. 

After swinging around the 
Moon in January, one of the satel- 
lites was shot ahead of the Earth’s 
orbit, while the other lags slightly 
behind. 


As the expected two-year mis- 


sion continues, the orbits of the 
two satellites will continue to di- 
verge, until they are on opposite 
sites of the Sun. 

The Applied Physics Labora- 
tory designed, built and man- 
ages the two STEREO satellites in 
collaboration with NASA scien- 
tists at the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena, Calif., and the 
Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md. 
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The twin STEREO satellites work on the same “stereoscopic” principle as human vision: by taking pictures with an overlapping field of view, images will have depth. The first 
round of images has already revealed new information about phenomena on the solar surface that would have been impossible to gather with two-dimensional pictures. 





Famed hacker speaks about digital freedom of information 


By VENKATESH SRINIVAS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Richard M. Stallman, a leg- 
endary figure among computer 
scientists, came to the Home- 
wood Campus last week to share 
his philosophy with a rapt audi- 
ence. Stallman is most noted as 
the founder of the Free Software 
Foundation and the GNU project, 
two of the biggest promoters of 
free software development. Stall- 
man spoke about his restoring 
control over digital information 
to the people. 


In the early 1980s while work- 
ing at MIT, Stallman noted the 
transition of computer program- 
ming from an academic field of 
study into the commercial do- 
main. With this move, Stallman 
saw the virtues of openness and 
sharing, central to academic de- 
velopment, disappear into the 
what he saw as the secrecy of 
competitive commercial devel- 
opment. 

The restrictions troubled Stall- 
man. For instance, companies be- 
gan to tell users that they could 
no longer examine and modify 





Hopkins hospital begins programs to fight “superbugs” 


By SHIVAANI PRAKASH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Patients who go to a hospi- 
tal hope to be treated for their 
illness and then be sent home 
healthy. However, statistics show 
that many times, patients in a 
hospital will pick up a fierce in- 
fection during their stay. Among 
the bacterial infections that more 
and more patients seem to be 
catching in hospital settings are 
methicillin-resistant Staphylococ- 
cus aureus (MRSA) and vancomy- 
cin-resistant Enterococcus (VRE). 

In response to the increased 
prevalence of MRSA and VRE 
infections, the Hopkins Hospital 
has instituted many preventative 
measures to protect patients and 
staff. These infections with “su- 
perbugs” are particularly wor- 
risome because they resist most 
known antibiotics, making treat- 
ment difficult. 

It is estimated that MRSA can 
cause over 1 million serious in- 
fections per year in hospital set- 
tings, making it the most common 
nosocomial (hospital-acquired) 
infection. It is frequently spread 
through direct contact with bodi- 
ly fluids and respiratory drop- 
lets, infected medical surfaces or 
equipment and hospital workers 
with poor sanitation. 

Depending on the source, the 
infection can cause a variety of 
complications, ranging from a 
simple skin infection to urinary 
tract or central nervous system 
infections to life-threatening bac- 
teremia (infection of the blood) if 
undetected. 

VRE has been cultured on hos- 
pital beds and other surfaces and 
can be very dangerous to patients 
with compromised immune re- 
sponses. It has the unique ability 
to pass antibiotic resistance genes 
to other, more serious bacteria 
that grow in the gastrointestinal 


tract naturally. a 
In addition, 
the presence of 
these infections 
can increase a 
patient’s suscep- 
tibility to other, 
more __ serious 
bacterial _— dis- 
eases. 

Preventing 
these conditions 
in hospitals has 
become exceed- 
ingly important 
given the high 
number of cases 
among at-risk 
populations 
such as ICU pa- 
tients, elderly 
patients in nurs- 
ing homes and 
children, all of 
whom are especially vulnerable 
to infections due to their weaker 
immune systems. 

Childrenare particularly likely 
to become infected because their 
immune systems are not fully de- 
veloped and there are fewer ap- 
proved drugs that can safely be 
used on children without caus- 
ing harmful complications. 

Hopkins Hospital has _ initi- 
ated aggressive screening for 
MRSA and VRE in every child 
admitted to the pediatric ICU. 
The increased testing for these 
bacteria is an attempt to detect 
and treat infections early, before 
symptoms begin. For the adult 
ICU, screening for these “super- 
bugs” is already part of standard 
admission procedures. 

The intense screening of chil- 
dren was instituted in March 
based on the results of a previous 
study at Hopkins that showed the 
effectiveness of early screening. 
The study was initiated after re- 
ports indicated that the incidence 
of both MRSA and VRE were ris- 


ing, especially among children. 
The earlier detections pre- 
vented both the spread of germs 
among children in the ICU and 
the onset of infections. The study 
was one of the first to show that 
more intensive screening before- 
hand was effective in slowing the 
spread of the harmful bacteria 
in the pediatric ICU. Instead of 
testing for bacteria when symp- 
toms appear, which is the current 
practice, the subjects in the study 
were swab-tested every week to 
screen for both MRSA and VRE. 
In weekly tests, MRSA was de- 
tected in one and a half times as 
many patients as compared to the 
standard monitoring procedures. 
VRE detection was six times 
higher in weekly tests. Under 
the current system, 35 percent of 
MRSA infections and 82 percent 
of VRE infections are missed. 
Hospital epidemiologist Trish 
Perl and her team believe that ag- 
gressive testing programs such 
as the one initiated in their study 
should replace the standard 
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Mutated Staph. aureus bacteria under electron microscopy are wrapped in an antibiotic-resistant “biofilm.” 


practices in order to actively im- 
prove patient safety in hospitals. 
Patients and hospital staff will 
benefit from identifying patients 
who are at risk of developing an 
infection and are also capable of 
unknowingly passing these in- 
fections onto others. 

Based on these tests, the 
hospital can take more specific 
precautions earlier on, such as 
isolating infected patients and 
confining treatment to desig- 
nated areas, especially for open 
wounds. Extra measures such as 
frequent cleaning of equipment 
and use of disposable gloves 
and masks are already taken in 
the hospital when an infection is 
suspected, 

Although further studies will 
be required in order to recom- 
mend that other hospitals adopt 
similar measures in the pediatric 
ICU, the study's success indicates 
that aggressive screening will be 
effective in reducing the number 
of resistant bacterial infections 
caught during hospital stays. 





the software that they had pur- 
chased. To him, these restrictions 
shackled ordinary users; not only 
were they onerous, they were un- 
ethical. 

Stallman enumerated four 
freedoms that programs must not 
try to undermine: the freedom to 
use the program, the freedom to 
examine the way the program 
works, the freedom to change 
the program and the freedom to 
distribute your own modifica- 
tions to the program. Software 
that meets these requirements is 
called “free software.” 

Stallman started the Free Soft- 
ware Foundation, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to advancing free 
software. Stallman has become 
involved many debates over the 
ethics and legal theory of infor- 
mation sharing, including over 
digital copyright, software pat- 
ents, and online censorship. He 
has lobbied, written and spoken 
on the topics of free software and 
the public domain. 

When he was introduced as an 
expert on “intellectual property”, 
Stallman bristled at the term, 
saying, “Never use the term in- 
tellectual property ... People who 
use the term are either confused 
or are trying to confuse you.” 

His lecture began with in- 
formation sharing in ancient 
Greece. Books in ancient Greece 
were written by hand; no special 
equipment or experience, beyond 
literacy, was required in order to 
copy a book. There was also no 
system of copyright or control of 
intellectual works in that era. 

When the printing press ap- 
peared, two classes of copiers 
arose: industrial copiers, who 
required investments of capital, 





training and setup time, and 
hand-copiers, who were able to 
copy books as before. The indus- 
trial copiers were less efficient 
when copying just a few books. 
But as the number of copies rose, 
printing presses became vastly 
more efficient. Copyright sys- 
tems were created as “industrial 
regulation,” affecting only large 
printers. Until the 1800s, the poor 
often created hand-copies of 
works for their own use. 

Copyright is a “trade” between 
society and an author, accord- 
ing to Stallman; society gives up 
some of its natural rights in ex- 
change for encouraging author- 
ship. The trade is meant to be for 
a limited time period. 

Stallman then described his 
alternate vision for the future. He 
proposed three classes of con- 
tent: works that serve a practical 
purpose, works that express an 
opinion and works of art and en- 
tertainment. 

For content that serves a 
practical purpose, he proposed 
complete freedom, in his four- 
freedoms sense. For works ex- 
pressing an opinion, he proposed 
a limited copyright for a 10-year 
term, during which commercial 
distribution would be restricted 
to the creator. Noncommercial 
distribution would still be free. 
For works of art and entertain- 
ment, he proposed that there be 
a limited copyright for 10 years, 
during which modification 


would be prohibited. 

Stallman presented arguments 
for why his plan would restore 
traditional freedoms to users, in- 
crease (or at least maintain) ben- 
efits to authors and strengthen 
authorship in general. 
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Three research breakthrou 


By HALEY TROVER 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


Every week of the year, count- 
less scientific papers are pub- 
lished in hundreds of journals. 
Some articles simply replicate the 
work of other researchers, which 
is an important part of the scien- 
tific process because it ensures 
accuracy. However, many articles 
are groundbreaking in their fields 
or even across disciplines. 

In each issue, this section tries 
to highlight a few of the most re- 
cent and most exciting stories, 
especially those that come out 
of Hopkins, but there are always 
many more that we have to leave 
out. Here are three noteworthy 
breakthrough we have missed 
over the last few months. 


Cancer 

Many diseases can only be 
treated with one precisely tar- 
geted medication. Researchers 
at the Hopkins Kimmel Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center have 
found a surprising new way to 
battle brain cancer by combining 
two very different drugs. 

The research team, led by 
Charles Eberhart, a medical doc- 
tor and scientist in the Hopkins 
School of Medicine’s Depart- 
ments of Oncology, Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Pathology, published its 
findings in the January issue of 


This MRI shows a medulloblastoma, the large gray mass in the 
lower half of the image, in a four-year-old boy. Treatment with lo- 
vastatin and cycloplamine might provide therapy for this cancer. 


the American Journal of Pathology. 

Researchers from the cancer 
team encountered powerful re- 
sults when they combined lov- 
astatin, a therapeutic drug used 
to lower cholesterol levels, with 
cyclopamine, a drug that battles 
cancer by blocking cell prolif- 
eration pathways in various can- 
cers. 





While these drugs could only 
kill 15 to 20 percent of a brain tu- 
mor known as medulloblastoma 
when used alone, when com- 
bined they killed 63 percent of 
the cells that make up the tumor, 
Other therapies used to battle 
this tumor are highly toxic and 
produce only minimal results. 

Lovastatin and cyclopamine 
each battles cancer in a differ- 
ent way. Cyclopamine inhibits 
pathways that allow cancer cells 
to divide and grow. A tumor is 
essentially a group of cells that 
have lost the ability to control 
their division. ; 

Lovastatin produces proteins 
that encou rage cancer cells to un- 
dergo apoptosis, or cell death. This 
function of lovastatin appears to 
be distinct from its anti-choles- 
terol abilities. The two drugs work 
synergistically to produce their 
effects: cells weakened by treat- 
ment with cyclopamine are more 
readily attacked by lovastatin. 

This new drug cocktail has 
yet to be tested in animals or hu- 
mans, but it seems likely to have 
future benefits for research into 
the causes and therapies for can- 
cer. 


Ecology 

Loss of biodiversity is one 
of the central challenges facing 
conservationists today. Research 
published in the September 2006 
issue of Sci- 
ence provides 


evidence that 
the creation 
of so-called 


landscape cor- 
ridors could 
have a signifi- 
cant impact 
in addressing 
this growing 
problem. 

Landscape 
corridors, also 
known as 
wildlife corri- 
dors, are dedi- 
cated tracts of 
land that con- 
nect isolated 
habitats with 
each other. 

They have 
been shown 
to be a tool in 
maintaining 
and improv- 
ing biodiver- 
sity in areas where biodiversity 
was previously declining, mostly 
by encouraging isolated popula- 
tions to intermingle. 

Depletion of biological diver- 
sity threatens the maintenance 
of ecosystems. One of the most 
common causes of this threat is 
the loss of habitats or the division 
of habitats into smaller, isolated 
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fragments. 

By allowing the movement of 
species between isolated patches 
of habitat, corridors serve to pro- 
mote gene flow and increase spe- 
cies diversity. Extinction can be 
prevented by mechanisms such 
as seed dispersal, which corri- 
dors help to promote. 

Seed dispersal allows plant 
offspring to 
grow ina wid- 
er geographic 
area than their 
parents. This 
dispersion re- 
duces competi- 
tion among re- 
lated plants for 
resources such 
as land and 
soil nutrients. 
It also increas- 
es biodiversity 
by improving 
the likelihood 
that unrelated 
plants of the 
same _ species 
will cross-fer- 
tilize. 

Landscape 
corridors are an old idea, but un- 
til now, little evidence has shown 
that corridors actually work, with 
previous studies being done only 
on a small scale. The study by 
Ellen Damschen of North Caro- 
lina State University and her col- 
leagues is the first to look at an 
entire community of plant spe- 
cies on a large scale. 

The researchers found that 
plant species diversity increased 
in areas connected by corridors 
more than in isolated patches 
and this difference increased 
over time. These findings might 
help support the construction of 
more dedicated landscape corri- 
dors in threatened habitats. 

“From the perspective of 
whether corridors are an im- 
portant conservation tool, the 
big question is whether they 
preserve a large diversity of spe- 
cies ... The answer, for plants 
any way, appears to be yes,” said 
Doug Levey, a University of 
Florida professor of zoology and 
co-author of the study, in a press 
release. 


Health and fitness 

Those of us who exercise can 
all agree we like the results: we 
are happier, fitter and have more 
energy. In comparison with these 
results, smoking seems to be 
the anti-exercise. While exercise 
helps our bodies, smoking de- 
stroys them slowly. 

Scientists have found that 
small amounts of exercise on a 
regular basis can help smokers 
control their urges as they try to 
quit for good. 





What does the new Earth-like planet mean? 


ours after the story 

broke, it was al- 

ready being hailed 

as one of the big- 

gest scientific 
breakthroughs of the year: the 
announcement by astronomers, 
earlier this week, of the discov- 
ery of the most Earth-like extra- 
solar planet found to date. 

Astronomers, planetary sci- 
entists and, most of all, exobi- 
ologists rejoiced at news of the 
discovery, which suggests that 
Earth is not unique in the Uni- 
verse, and neither, it seems, is 
Earth-bound life. 

But how likely is it that this 
newly found planet, anonymous- 
ly labelled “581 c,” actually har- 
bors life of some kind? And just 
what do we hope to accomplish 
in the endless search for planets 
beyond our eight (or seven, now 
that Pluto has been demoted) 
closest neighbors? 

581 c orbits.a small, cool red 
dwarf 20.4; light years from Earth 
—a mere stone's throw in galac- 
tic distances. It is about one and 
a half times as large as Earth, but 
over five times as massive. It or- 
bits its star and completes a year 
in just 13 days. 

The key to the possibility of 
life on 581 c is its temperature. 
As far as scientists understand 
it today, life can only exist where 
there is liquid water. Liquid wa- 
ter can only exist in a narrow 
range of temperatures. 

Every one of the 220 previous- 
ly discovered exoplanets is either 
too cold because it orbits a dim 
star from too great a distance, or 

is too hot because it orbits a bright 
star too closely. Scientists talk 
about an ideal “Goldilocks range” 
for water, and life, to exist. 


The really tantalizing char- 
acteristic of 581 c is its location: 
it seems to fall right into that 
narrow range of conditions, the 
so-called habitable zone, that is 
able to support liquid water. As 
a result, average surface temper- 
atures are probably nearly iden- 
tical to Earth’s, ranging from 32 
degrees to 104 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

All of these facts are sugges- 
tive, but it may be decades be- 
fore scientists can say for sure 
whether the habitable zone is 
actually inhabited. The only cer- 
tain conclusion to be drawn right 


Stephen Berger 
What's Next? 


now is that 581 c is unlike any 
other planet currently known to 
scientists. 

The search for extrasolar plan- 
ets has been honed to a science 
— a slow and tedious one, to be 
sure, but a science nevertheless. 
The search for extraterrestrial 
life is still very much a game of 
chance, however. 

‘The main reason for this state 
of affairs is the difficulty in defin- 
ing life itself. A related problem 
arises when scientists attempt to 
list the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for life to arise. 

One of the main problems 
with today’s search for extrater- 
restrial life is that, despite an ef- 
fort to break free of the bonds of 
Earth, we continue to define life 
with respect to Earth. 

Why do we focus on planets 
with liquid water? Because life 


on Earth can not exist without it. 

Of course, there is not much 
that can be done to circumvent 
this problem. Science fiction writ- 
ers aside, it is difficult to imagine 
a coherent view of life that is sep- 
arate from our own experiences 
with biology. 

It is hard to find something 
when you do not know what you 
are looking for, so we have to 
pick something to go on, no mat- 
ter how limiting or provincial. 

This concern underscores the 
challenge we face in determining 
what, if any, life might exist on 
581 c and the hundreds of simi- 
lar planets we are likely to find in 
the next decade. 

If we were to find extrater- 
restrial life, would we even rec- 
ognize it? Would we be satisfied 
with mere microbes or an entire 
ecosystem of immobile plants? 
Or do we need to discover a plan- 
et of Invader Zims to be happy? 

Statistically speaking, _ it 
seems unlikely that there are 
no inhabited planets anywhere 
outside of our own solar system. 
The Universe is just so mind- 
bogglingly huge, as Douglas Ad- 
ams once put it. 

As far as promising candidates 
go, 581 c is the best one scientists 
have ever identified. Even then, it 
could take years of spectroscopic 
analysis just to provide evidence 
for the existence of water. An 
unmanned mission to the planet 
would take centuries. 

Why do we keep looking, then, 
since it is so difficult to discover 
anything with certainty? If this 
week’s story teaches us anything, 
it is that the key to discovery is al- 
ways to continue searching. Who 
knows what we may discover on 
the next 581 c? 





ohs we missed this year 


In one study, scientists from 
the University of Exeter and the 
University of London explored 
the effects of self-paced walk- 
ing in relation to urges to smoke 
while a smoker is temporarily 
free of cigarettes. { 

[he study asked smokers who 
had temporarily quit to go for 
one-mile walks. Participants in 
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This dedicated landscape corridor in southern California provides | 
a safe passage for wildlife through a more developed area. 


the study were tested at various 
times of the day and were asked 
during each test to walk on a 
treadmill at a brisk pace, as one 


would walk to catch a bus. They | 


also rated their nicotine cravings 
on a standard intensity scale. 


Results clearly showed a great- | 
er reduction in the urge to smoke | 


after exercise than in the control 
group, who had no exercise. This 


study is the first to show that low- | 


intensity exercise can reduce the 
urge to smoke. 

Exercise affects people trying 
to quit smoking in multiple ways. 
It can act as a coping mechanism 
to help deal with cravings, and 
it can also serve as a distraction. 
Many subjects who were asked to 
avoid nicotine without exercise 
reported being overwhelmed by 
their cravings. 

Additionally, the health ben- 
efits of exercise might motivate 
smokers to become healthier 
overall. Improved lung functions 
and better metabolism might 
make it easier for the body to give 
up a nicotine addiction. 





This is a common concern: “| 
keep hearing about global warm- 
ing, but it’s difficult to believe 
when the last few weeks have 
been freezing.” Constant  flur- 
ries and overnight lows in the 
teens are atypical for a Maryland 
spring. 

Two professors in the Depart- 
ment of Earth & Planetary Sci- 
ences at Hopkins shared their 
responses to this question with 
the News-Letter. 


Prof. Darryn Waugh: 

There are two problems with 
statements like, “Global warm- 
ing cannot be real as it is so 
cold this year.” The first is that 
weather and climate should not 
be confused. Weather is what 
happens in the atmosphere at 
any given moment, whereas 
climate is how the atmosphere 
behaves over decades and lon- 
ger and is the relevant quantity 
for “global warming”. 

The second issue is related 
to some misunderstanding about 
the term “global warming.” Global 
warming means an increase in 
the temperature averaged over 
the globe, and not that it is warm- 
er everywhere at the same time. 
There can be parts of the globe 





QG&A: IF GLOBAL WARMING IS REAL, 
WHY HAS IT BEEN SO COLD? 











where it is colder even if the aver: 
age is warmer. 

As an example, this past win 
ter (December 2006 to Februar 
2007) was the warmest northern 
hemisphere winter on record, and 
while it was warmer than average 
in the northeast USA it was actu 
ally colder than average in the 
central USA. 

























Prof. Albert Arking: 
“Climate” refers to a long term 
average of weather condition 
that vary considerably from day to 
day as well as from year to year. 
Hence, it is not unusual to find 
that during a period of rising global 
temperatures, like we have been 
experiencing since the mid 1970s, 
temperatures can in some years be 
lower than during the earlier, coole 
period. This is especially true ove 
regions that are less than global. 
We have had a fairly cold April 
in the northeast United States, but 
a student in my course on climate 
tells me that his family and friends 
in South Africa have been com- 
plaining of unusually high tempera- 
tures. What we must realize is that 
the changes in mean temperatures; 
over long periods of time are small 
compared with the year-to-year and 
region-to-region variability. 

























































| This 1968 photograph is the first image of 
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the Earth taken from the Moon’s surface. 
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The world has revolved 


- The Johns Hopkins 
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VOW SUMIMEEr 
things 
to see 


Oh, I see. You're looking for a 
way to kill time over the summer, 
a way to “broaden your horizons,” 
we may say, and you've decided 
that perhaps your knowledge of 
film could use a little boost, eh? 

Well you’ve come to the right 
place. We've tried to pick a little 
something for everybody, from 
the film connoisseur to the aver- 
age moviegoer. Located here is a 
sampling of the some of the great- 
est and cheesiest movies to ever 
grace the big screen, and they’ll 
all definitely rock your world. 


Star Wars Episode IV: A New 
Hope 


Yes, it’s hard to believe it, but 
there are those of us out there 
who have never seen a Star Wars 
film, including the masterpiece of 
sci-fi escapsim that started it all. 

If you haven't seen the original 
yet, then how can you get all the 
nerdy “May the force be with you” 
and Wookiee jokes that have have 
become the comedic staple across 
the globe, much less the nation? 
Do yourself a favor and invest two 
hours of your life in watching this 
film. You won't regret it. 


Women 











Be an Egg Do 


Dawn of the Dead 


Yes, we're talking Dawn of the 
Dead, the George A. Romero ver- 
sion (although the remake has 


bg a 
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Dawn of the Dead \s a bonafide classic. 


some gnarly scenes), the “When 
there’s no room in hell, the dead 
will walk the Earth” classic about 
average folks escaping a zombie 
holocaust by holing up in a shop- 
ping mall. 

This movie is also a little obvi- 
ous, as in, if you haven’t seen it 
yet, you've really been missing 
out. Fear not, this is an ideal sum- 
mer for catching up, and when 
youre looking for a film that 
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Earn 


nor For an Ir ertile Couple 
iokers | ek Part-Time Commitment 
nfidentiality at All Times 


Remem- 
ber when 
summer 
used to be a 
time of idle- 
ness and 
boredom? When you weren't ha- 
rangued by internships, research, 
jobs, MCAT or GRE preparation 
or an endless and ultimately futile 
employment search that, despite 
your best use of resumé font, will 
still end with nine months in your 
parents’ basement? (Cough.) As 
unfamiliar as those lazy summers 
may be nowadays, there are still 
some traditions that are meant to 
be kept, including the watching of 
ridiculous television reruns. Here 
are a few classics that will keep you 
glazy-eyed on the couch this sum- 
mer, at least until you work up the 
energy to go trawling on YouTube. 


E.R: 


In some sort of sadistic ploy to 
render every bum’s morning hours 
completely useless, the folks at 
TNT have decided to show two full 


and 


classic movies 


speaks to both your taste 
for low-budget zombie 
death scenes as well as so- 
cial satire, look no further 
than Dawn of the Dead. 


The Sandlot 


Revisit those carefree child- 
hood days with this lovable tale 
of baseball-obsessed kids in 
small-town America, suffering 
from too much hero worship for 
their own good. 

The Sandlot makes a perfect 
summer movie, bringing to mind 
the sort of excitement and pure 
joy that liberation from academia 
used to always deliver. 


Tokyo Drifter 


Director Seijun Suzuki made 
around 40 films in a little over 
six short years at Nikkatsu films, 
and by the time he made Tokyo 
Drifter, he was completely fed up 
with the conventions of B-movie 
filmmaking, and it shows. 

Suzuki throws out the rules, 
employing an insane array of col- 
ors, minimalist set design, visual 
framing and badass characters 
to create an eccentric, oversatu- 
rated Tokyo, rife with gangsters. 
This one is just pure, zany fun, 
although it’ll probably be best 
enjoyed by those semi-literate in 








hours of old E.R. episodes, from 10 
a.m. to 12 noon, every single day. 
Because the show’s been on air for 
close to 47 years now — it’s true, 
the thing is still on air — it’s easy 
to forget that there was a time when 
this break-pace medical drama was 
trendsetting rather than ridiculous. 
Plus, if you drink every time some- 
one screams “STAT!” you can also 
develop yourself a nice case of alco- 
holism to pass the summer months. 


Saved by the Bell 


Like most people who remember 
the ‘90s (freshmen, this doesn’t con- 
cern you), my formative years were 
spent speculating on whether Zack 
and Kelly would break up for good, 
and secretly hoping that Jessie 
would finally succumb to her crip- 
pling caffeine-pill addiction and 
end up all Keith Richards at The 


do 
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The Sandlot equals summertime fun. 


cinema history. 
— William Parschalk 
Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home 


Despite the fact that the Star 
Trek franchise has taken a seri- 
ous downturn in recent years, 
it’s still got some classics under 
its belt — and Voyage Home is no 
different. 

This move has everything: 
warp speed, time travel and 
whales. Yes, whales. Captain 
Kirk and his steadfast crew have 
to race back in time, to San Fran- 
cisco in the 1960s, to find some 
whales to fill holes in the plot. The 
real reason is hardly important 
— what matters is that our fa- 
vorite future-faring space friends 
have to interact with people like 
us, in our world, and make fools 
out of themselves doing it. 

See Kirk fall in love with a 
whale scientist, McCoy cure kid- 
ney failure, and Scotty invent 
some kind of revolutionary sub- 
stance and sell it to a business- 
man for use of his computer. 

Yes, seeing our favorite Trek 
voyagers deal with the inani- 
ties of modern (to us) American 
culture is hilarious. And who 
knows, maybe it’s even a little 
thought-provoking? 

Okay, so it’s not, but it is one 
of the most widely popular Star 
Trek movies, and it’s just a lot of 
plain bad fun. 


Ed 


Before you knew him as that 
idiot on that popular TV. show, 
Matt Le Blanc starred as Jack 
“The Deuce” Cooper, a minor 
league baseball pitcher, in this 
movie about an ape who can play 
ball. 

Yes, this move has everything: 
romance, hilarity, and even 
stunts. Yes, stunts. With mon- 
keys. If you can find a more en- 
tertaining movie, please, let me 
know. 

— Sal Gentile 








essential TV reruns ™ 


Max. But obviously, the best thing 
about catching these delightful epi- 
sodes (re-run every day in the day- 
time by good old TBS) are the half- 
hour-long views into the heinous 
fashion crimes of the late ‘80s. Let’s 
pray, as a nation, that we never see 
polka-dot hot pants pulled up that 
high again. 


Fresh Prince of Bel-Air 


Here’s the description from Wiki- 
pedia: “He was a streetwise teenager 
from Philadelphia who was sent to 
live with his wealthy relatives in a 
Bel-Air mansion. His lifestyle did 
not fit well with that of his relatives 
living in Bel-Air.” Thankfully Will 
Smith’s genius comic turn as, um, 
Will Smith will fit in extremely well 
with your lifestyle, when you are 
unemployed and watching Nick at 
Nite. 


aN 


cence eee 


Full House 


terrible 
show. Seriously. 
But sometimes, 
we all need to be reminded of a 
time when the Olsen twins didn’t 
resemble coked-out finger puppets 
wearing garbage bags. 


Boy Meets World 


Remember how totally bo- 
gus this show became when it 
moved on to college and Cory 
and Topanga got married? But 
let’s not overlook how socially 
incisive it was in its early glory 
days. That episode when Shawn, 
Cory’s “rebellious” friend, learns 
that another kid gets molested at 
home is a heartbreaking vision 
of domestic violence in everyday 
American life. In fact, all these 
“very special episodes” are clas- 
sics. Watch them, and learn some 
things about life. 


— Xiao-bo Yuan 


books for 
the beach 


Usually when people think of 
summer reading, they’re drawn 
to lighter fare — the trashy pa- 
perback romance novels and 
crime thrillers that you can only 
get away with while sprawled 
on a towel at the beach or loung- 
ing poolside. For something a bit 
more mentally stimulating, en- 
gaging and thought-provoking, 
here are three great picks to get 
you through the summer: 





The Long Run 


eno 











The Long Run 
Leo Furey 


This story is a funny yet poi- 
gnant read. Furey’s novel is about 
a group of boys at a Canadian 
orphanage whose pranks evolve 
into something potentially pro- 
ductive — running in a local 
marathon. Knowing the story 
was about boys living in an or- 
phanage, I expected to be de- 
pressed and saddened after the 
read. Nothing could have been 
further from my stereotypical ex- 
pectation. Throughout the read I 


laughed and felt uplifted by the 


spirit of the orphaned boys. 
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The God of Small Things 
Arundhati Roy 


This is a wonderful, intricate 
and moving book about the po- 
litically-charged milieu of India. 
I come back to it over and over 
again because of the stunning 
language and descriptions; every 
page is like a painting. 

The God of Small Things cen- 
ters around a tragedy that tears 
a family apart and its lasting ef- 
fects on the twins who were at 
the heart of it. 

The innocence of the perspec- 
tive makes The God of Small Things 
a unique and sometimes disturb- 
ing novel. 





American Shaolin 
Matthew Polly 


American Shaolin is a memoir 
by Matthew Polly. In this thought- 
provoking book, Polly leaves 
Princeton for China in search of 
an education — both physical and 
spiritual — in the Buddhist mon- 
astery that birthed kung fu. 

To enjoy this book, you don’t 
have to be interested in, or know 
anything about, the martial arts 
— Icertainly don’t. 

What made itaninteresting read 
for me was reading about someone 
who goes on an unbelievable jour- 
ney to learn about himself and find 
his limits and his potential. 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

A horoscope will dramatically 
and irreversibly alter your life. So 
Wear thick socks and don't forget 
to bring your flashlight. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Tribute to mac ‘n cheese is official- 
ly sponsored by the pasta lobby. 
Their annual “Mac-Attack” eat-a- 
thon killed a man last year. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

To all those who still believe that 
homemade mac ‘n cheese is supe- 
rior. Blasphemy! The one-minute 
Easy Macs are far superior, 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Joanie Loves Chachi was my favorite 
TV show as a child. Too bad Cha- 
chi loved Joni’s sister, Rita, who 
sniffed glue as a child. 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 
Mitchell was that kid in fourth 
grade that puked in the class fish- 
bowl during the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. 

Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 

Is your life like an episode of Fla- 
vor of Love? No? It isn’t? Really? Oh 
-- umm ... Well ... luckily neither is 





Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 

The best way to get rid of a lazy 
roommate is to leave their un- 
washed dishes from lasagna night 
in their bed. 

Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
The best of all mac and cheese 
producers is perhaps Kraft. While 
the cheese is fake, it is at least in- 
tellectually honest. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

A bum will correctly describe the 
meaning of life to you, but you 
will not listen to him because he 
smells like poop. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Of all the mac and cheeses in a 
box, you had to buy America’s 
Choice! Everyone knows Stouffer's 
is much better. 

Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
The new horoscopes writers still 
have a lot to learn about astrology. 
For example, well, really anything 
at all. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Year 2050 will be a revolutionary 
one in the mac and cheese indus- 
try. A version will be invented that 


mine! 


Toad Detective 
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is both invisible and tasteless. 
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by Matt Hansen 
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DAMMIT, JOEY. | 
ALMOST HAD HIM.... 
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ell, this is my 

last column 

of my _ senior 

year, so every- 

one knows that 
I’m gonna say something about 
graduation. But there’s a catch. 
You see, I’m not actually gradu- 
ating this year. That’s right: Matt 
Diamond is sticking around for 
a fifth year. Id like to say this is 
because I totally rocked out and 
failed thirty classes, but no, Ijust 
need extra time to finish my mu- 
sic degree. This means that I get 
to be the creepy 23-year-old guy 
who lives at the Homewood and 
makes awkward passes at sopho- 
mores. Finally. 

Since I won't be joining the 
rest of my class at Commence- 
ment, I decided to write my own 
Commencement address to the 
Class of 2007. I’m not sure why 
the University chose Brian Bil- 
lick over me, but hopefully they 
won't make the same mistake 
next year. 


MATT DIAMOND’S 2007 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


Students, Faculty, Staff, Pro- 
fessors, Hot Professors, 


We are all gathered here to- 
day on Homewood Field because 
someplace better was too expen- 
sive. Also, a bunch of you hap- 
pen to be graduating. That’s cool. 
I'm totally happy for you guys- 


~ You see, graduating from college 


is a big part of life. Life has a lot 


of parts. A cotton candy machine 
also has a lot of parts. I like cot- 
~ ton candy. Who else here likes 


candy? [pause for hand rais- 
sure many of you plan 

= inn Ne school af- 
aduation. To those gradu- 
iS is: medicine is a 


fe field, and you're all going 


<a eee Ys Nor oh 


Looking back at the Chia pel, fondly 


to make a huge difference in the 
world. Except for those of you 
who don’t make it through med 
school, ‘cause I mean, I hear it’s 
pretty tough. And you know, it’s 
okay if you want to quit or some- 
thing. Everyone says not to give 
up on your dreams, but let’s face 
it: if you're too stupid to succeed, 
you're pretty much worthless. 
[pause for laughter] 


Matt Diamond 
One Fry Short 


But seriously, I can’t say what 
awaits you in the future. I don’t 
have a time machine. I wish I had 
a time machine, because then I 
could totally go back to 1776 and 
draw a penis on the Declaration 
of Independence. Or maybe I'd 
kill Hitler. I dunno, everyone 
wants to kill Hitler though. How 
many people here would kill Hit- 
ler if they had a time machine? 
[pause for hand raising] Look guys, 
we don’t need that many people 
to kill Hitler. [point to some guy in 
front row] You, you can kill Hitler. 
The rest of you can go visit the 
Renaissance or some crap. 

By the way, what number am 
I thinking of? [pause for answers] 
God, you guys are so stupid. 

So here’s the real question: 
what exactly was the point of col- 
lege? Sure, it’s supposed to help 


us get better jobs, but I’m talking 


about something more than that. 
What life lessons can we take 
from our college experience? 
How did college help us grow? 


Also, am I sexy or what? [pause 


for suggestive wi istling] 
To examine these questions, 


Jet us turn to a modern miracle of 
_ growth: the Chia Pet. As many of 


you know, the Chia Pet is an ani- 


mal-shaped thing with seeds on 
it, and all you have to do is wa- 
ter it for a few days and it grows 
into this mossy coating or some- 
thing. I don’t know, I’ve never ac- 
tually owned one. I saw it on TV 
a bunch of times, though. Does 
anyone here watch TV? [pause for 
hand raising] Good. 

So think about your mind as 
the Chia Pet figurine, and think 
about the seeds as college. Or 
maybe the water is college. Okay, 
so, think about your mind as the 
seeds, and the water as college, 
and the figurine is your physical 
body. But it’s not actually your 
physical body, ‘cause you guys 
aren't Chia Pets. Or are you? 
Sometimes I wonder if all my 
friends are actually cats dressed 
up as people. Ugh! I hate cat-peo- 
ple! 

Anyway, my point is, life can 
be pretty complicated, but like a 
cotton candy machine, it makes 
tasty stuff. This tasty stuff is dif- 
ferent for everyone. Some of you 
may want nothing more than to 
get a good job and raise a family. 
Others may choose to travel the 
world and aid those who are less 
fortunate. And some others may 
develop an unquenchable thirst 
for delights of the flesh, spiral- 
ing downward into a hedonistic 
nightmare from which there is 
no escape, a carnival of pleasures 
that will devour the soul from 
the inside until all that remains 
is a dark empty shell of a man, 
a burnt-out, cold, useless vessel. 
And maybe some of you will be- 
come accountants. Whatever. 

In closing, I'd like everyone to 
join hands and focus their collec- 
tive chakra into a giant blinding 
sphere of pure biophysical ener- 


- gy. Great. 


Have anice life, kids. 

Matt Diamond is Matt Dia- 
mond and can be contacted at mdia- 
mond@jhu.edu. 
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{One “everything” 
| bagel, please. 











The Inquizition 


by Matt Hansen 














THE HAIL MARY PASS QUIZ 


“Congratulations to THADDEUS DOOSENBERRY, 
winner of last week's Crazy Eighties Sound Quiz, and the proud owner 
of a genuine News-Letter prize! You, too, can win this week's quiz by following in 
his footsteps and submitting all correct answers to the following questions before any of 
your cutthroat peers by our deadline of 5 p.m. on Tuesday, May 1. The prize is none 
other than a box of Baltimore’s own Berger cookies! So send your 
answers to news.letter@jhu.edu and make room for a new 
fudge-covered treat — the other white meat!” 








1. In the 1987 AFC Championships, quarterback John Elway led ‘the Drive’ against the Cleveland 
Browns by completing a 15-play, 98-yard, 5-minute run down the field that ended with a 5-yard pass 
to which receiver? 


2. Which professional women’s soccer player kicked the game-winning penalty shot against China in 
the 1999 Women’s World Cup, and was later immortalized for tearing off her shirt in celebration? 


3. In the 1992 Final Four, Duke basketball player Christian Laettner hit a buzzer-beating shot from the 
top of the key, catching a pass inbounded by what player, who would later become an NBA great? 


4. The “Miracle” Olympic ice hockey team in the 1980 Winter Olympics won the gold medal over 
which team? 









5. Ina maneuver known only as ‘The Shot’, Michael Jordan beat the buzzer from the foul line in Game 
5 of the 1989 NBA Playoffs and — with a clutch performance that is among the most famous of his 
career — sent which team home in defeat? 


6. What baseball great made an over-the-shoulder catch in Game 1 of the 1954 World Series to keep the 
Giants from losing to the Indians? 


7. What U.S. Greco-Roman wrestler from Wyoming beat the international Russian superstar Alexan- 
dre Kareline for the Gold Medal at the 2000 Sydney Summer Olympics? 


8. In the 1988 Wimbledon Championships, Steffi Graf battled her way to win in 2nd and 3rd sets 
— with scores of 6-2 and 6-1 — defeating which opponent? 


9. In Game 6 of the 1977 World Series, which Yankee player homered three times, earning him the 
name Mr. October? 


10. In a maneuver long remembered for the ecstatic reaction it provoked in coach Jimmy Valvano, 
which NC State basketball player hit the winning shot to triumph over Houston in the 1983 NCAA 
Championships? 


Don’t forget to send your answers to news.letter@jhu.edu by April 24 at 5 p.m.! 

Your last chance to win this year! ; 

Last Week’s answers: 1) “Addicted to Love,” 2) “Eye of the Tiger,” 3) “King of Rock,” 4) “Danke 
Schoen,” 5) “Fire In The Twilight,” 6) “We Don’t Need Another Hero,” 7) “I Melt With You,” 8) “Magic 
Dance,” 9) “Tequila” ' 
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Student sea dogs set sail 
on tomorrow's waves 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B12 
Radi and Shultz). We haven't had 
that many people show an inter- 
est in doing it all the time.” 

Again, transportation was an 
issue earlier in the year. When the 
program started up this spring, 
the club had difficulties finding 
vans to transport the sailors to 
the Inner Harbor. The instruc- 
tors were often forced to ask for 
rides from their friends who had 
cars on campus. However, Criezis 
took charge once again, certify- 
ing enough drivers and renting 
enough vans to allow the sailors to 
get out on the water every week. 

Possibly the sailing club’s big- 
gest obstacle is completely out of 
their hands. “The biggest prob- 
lem for sailing is the weather,” 
Lewis said. This year’s fluctuat- 
ing weather patterns made set- 
ting sail a gamble for the club 
team. They were either blessed or 
cursed from the second they set 
out, facing either gentle breezes 
or torrential gusts. 

Though the club sailing team 





currently sails just for sheer en- 
joyment, they do have their eyes 
on the competitive circuit. The 
Downtown Baltimore Sailing 
Center, from which the team 
sails, sponsors a Friday night rac- 
ing program. 

“We were thinking of do- 
ing that on Fridays eventually,” 
Shultz said. “We've tried to look 
into it, but it’s really expensive 
just getting boats, so if we had 


alumni who would like to donate 


money to the sailing club, that 
would be great!” 

But will the club be able to 
move forward without the lead- 
ership of Criezis, who has practi- 
cally saved the program? Criezis 
has faith that it will. 

“We have fraternity instruc- 
tors who are abroad but will be 
back next semester, so we should 
be in really good shape going 
out,” Criezis said. Combined 


with the young leadership of | 


Shultz, Lewis and Radi, it looks 
to be smooth sailing for the club 
team in the years to come. 
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By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Freshman men’s track dis- 
tance runner Graham Belton re- 
ally socked it to ‘em this week- 
end at the Widener Invitational. 
Though he claims it was due to 
“a lot of hard work that finally 
paid off,” there are a couple of 
other factors that contributed to 
his success. 

Or not so much a couple, per se, 
but rather a pair. A pair of socks. 

Belton — or “G.B.” as he pre- 
fers to be called — has been 
wearing the same pair of run- 
ning socks in every meet since 


| ninth grade. Why? “Because one 


time I didn’t have a second pair 


| of running socks.” True, the sec- 


ond time he wore them may have 
been purely circumstantial, but 
after five years with them, his 
relationship with the socks is no 
such thing. After an emotional 


Lady Jays attacked by Wildcats 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
[the Wildcats].” 

The statistics, on the other 
hand, paint a different picture. 
Chalk it up to a case of the jitters, 
but the Jays have not fared well 
against their formidable Ameri- 
can Lacrosse Conference rival. 

Players on the Hopkins roster 
had compiled a total of just 10 ca- 
reer goals against Northwestern 
prior to Friday. In six consecutive 
meetings of the two teams, in- 
cluding the most recent outcome, 
the Jays have only twice come out 
victoriously. 

The game started evenly, as 
is the habit with the Lady Jays 
this season. Northwestern took a 


two-goal lead and the Lady Jays 
answered within minutes with 
two goals from standout attacks 
freshman Samantha Schrum and 
senior Mary Key. 

The same scheme continued 
until halftime, with the Hopkins 
trailing the Wildcats 4-6. 

A two-goal deficit seemed 
manageable for the Jays, but 
when they hit the field for the sec- 
ond period, the tone of the game 
changed drastically. To put it into 
words, the Hopkins offense was 
almost completely silenced. 

“Tt was pretty messy on both 
sides, but [the Wildcats] were 
able to capitalize off our mistakes 
more than we were theirs,” said 


Jays will face Haverford for 


shot at hosting conferences 


Despite loss to Franklin & Marshall Diplomats, Hopkins base- 
ball team still has high hopes for a regional championship 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
we had good hitting we weren’t 
able to pitch,” DeLeo said. 

Game One, only supposed to 
be seven innings long as is the 
custom of Division III double- 
headers, had to go into the eighth 
after the teams ended regulation 
knotted at 2-2. The Diplomats 
twice took a one-run lead and 
Hopkins twice battled back to tie 
the score. 

“Tt felt like a heavyweight 
fight, back and forth and back 
and forth,” junior center fielder 
Rob Pietroforte said, “and un- 
fortunately we came out on the 
wrong side.” 

Junior righty Joe Zaccaria 
pitched a sterling ballgame, but 
Franklin & Marshall came out on 
top after a Billy McGuire walk- 
off single in the eighth drove in 
the game winner. The Diplomats 
won, 3-2. 

The nightcap featured some- 
thing the Jays are certainly used 
to seeing: a seven-run inning. 
Only they’re not used to one be- 
ing notched against them. The 
Diplomats rode a seven-run 
third to a 10-8 victory. Again 
Hopkins fought and kept it 
close, and again it just wasn’t 
enough. 

“Walks really killed us that 
inning. A lot of guys got on base 
without swinging the bat,” Pi- 
etroforte said. 

Sophomore starter Chez An- 
geloni gave up four free passes in 
his 2.1 innings of work, including 
two in the Diplomats’ breakout 
third. But he and junior right- 
hander Greg Gotimer, who came 
on in relief of Angeloni, also gave 
up six hits in the inning, all sin- 
gles. They combined with a costly 
error from freshman third base- 
_ man Lee Bolyard to create a per- 
fect offensive storm for Franklin 
& Marshall. 

But Hopkins was not to be si- 
lenced just yet. After the third, 
the Diplomats were up 9-1, but 
the Jays’ offensive gears were 
starting to turn. A pair of dou- 
__ ter Tony Margve and Bolyard put 
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runners at second and third to 
set the stage for sophomore first 
baseman Dave Garber. And he 
took full advantage. 

“Dave hit a big home run for 
us,” Pietroforte said. “The first of 
his career.” 

All told, the Jays scored six 
runs off of seven hits in the fourth 
inning, vaulting them back in the 
game. They scored another in the 
eighth when senior right fielder 
Brett Izzo drove in senior catch- 
er and co-captain Rob Sanzillo, 
bringing the Jays within one. 

But that was as close as they 
got. The Diplomats took the run 
right back in the bottom of the 
frame and then cruised through 
a lazy ninth to seal the 10-8 
win. 

“It was pretty frustrating,” Pi- 
etroforte said, “We knew going 
in how important those games 
were for us.” 

But all is not lost for the Jays 
— in fact, far from it. A double- 
header sweep against Haverford 
this weekend would clinch first 
place for the Jays, allowing them 
to host the conference tourna- 
ment. They made that possible 
after a quick recovery from the 
Franklin & Marshall losses, tak- 
ing out their frustrations on hap- 
less Muhlenberg, whom they 
beat 13-2 and 14-3 in a Sunday 
doubleheader. This time the Jays 
were on the right side of a seven- 

run first. 

“After we scored seven on 
them in the first, Muhlenberg 
was done for the rest of the day,” 
Pietroforte said. 

The Jays added two non-con- 
ference wins for good measure, 
taking down Villa Julie, 11-1, and 
Montclair State, 10-5. The big 
wins seem to have recalibrated 
the Blue Jay offense as they head 
into the deciding games of the 
regular season versus Haver- 
ford. — 

_ “Our goal the entire season 
has been to win the region,” De- 
Leo said, “and if we can clinch 
home field advantage for the con- 
ference tournament, then we'll be 


well on our way to doing that.” 





senior defender Meghan Cri- 
safulli. 

“That is what Northwestern 
does well to teams — makes 
them make mistakes,” Coach 
Tucker added. 

Though Northwestern had 
more turnovers, the Lady Jays 
were unable to take advantage of 
a number of them, shooting be- 
low .200 for the second time this 
season — finding the back of the 
net a less-than-stellar 17 percent 
in the game. 

The Wildcats ran _ circles 
around Hopkins in the second 
half, entrenching two sets of 
three goals around the lone goal 
for the Jays in the period by se- 
nior attack Alex Nolan. 

“(Northwestern was] main- 
taining possession of the ball for 
6 to 7 minutes at a time in order 
to give their defense a break,” 
Crisafulli said. 

The Blue Jay offense was not 
the only scapegoat for Friday’s 
loss. Hopkins’ defense failing in 


| the clutch has been another trend 
that has brought detrimental re- 


sults for a handful of games in 
2007. 

“We made some mistakes 
— simple throwing and catching 
[errors] — that resulted in goals 
for Northwestern. We needed to 
clean some things up,” said Tuck- 
er. “It would have been a differ- 
ent second half.” 

Despite a disappointing per- 
formance this week, there is a 
bright spot for at least one mem- 
ber of the team. 

Remaining on the watch list of 
candidates since the beginning of 
the year, Mary Key was officially 
named as one for the 17 semi-fi- 
nalists for the women’s Tewaara- 
ton Trophy — comparable to the 
Heisman Trophy in NCAA foot- 
ball. This is her third nomination 
for the award. 

Key is no stranger to ac- 
colades, as she has shattered 
nearly every Blue Jay women’s 
lacrosse record, including career 
goals and assists. She is cur- 
rently leading the Division in 
points per game and now sits in 
the second spot on the list of all- 
time NCAA Assists Leaders. Not 
to mention, of course, her three- 
time title of News-Letter Athlete 
of the Week. 

Fourteen-year veteran coach 
Tucker is also reaching a mile- 
stone of her own, three wins shy 
of nailing her 100th Division-I 
managerial victory. But with only 
two games left in the season, it 
looks like she’II have to wait until 
next year. 

Regardless, her concentration 
is devoted to helping the rest of 
the Lady Jays put their unsatis- 
factory 8-6 record behind them in 
order to finish the season strong 
this week. 

The mantra for the team this 
season is — and appears as if it 
will continue to be — to learn 
from their mistakes and fix them 
accordingly. 

“Executing the little things 
will be the focus down the line,” 
Tucker said. 

The girls will take on Penn 
State in another Friday evening 


game, followed by a short trip up 


the road to Towson to take on the 
Tigers this Monday in the team’s 
last game of the regular season. — 


re 
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pause, he collects him- 
self. Like an old vet- 
eran would say about 
a_ faithful comrade, 
Belton says the socks 
“have been through a 
lot with me.” 

What G.B. might 
have meant by “a lot” 
may have been, ‘break- 
ing two freshman re- 
cords over the week- 
end, or ‘running the 
1,500 meter run with 
a time of 4:05.68 at the 
Messiah College Invi- 
tational,’ or ‘being first 
on the team in the 1,500 
meter run.’ We will 
probably never know, 
because if there’s any- 
thing more mysterious 
than Graham Belton’s 
magical socks, it may 
be the man wearing 
them. 

Belton journeyed 
to Baltimore from his 
home in Atlanta, Ga. 
He attended a small 
international — school 


four years old. Also, he 
lived in Australia for a 
short time. The result? 
A thoughtful, quiet 
civil engineer who hap- 
pens to run fast. Really, 
really fast. “I like run- 
ning because it gets me 
places, I guess. Like 
Forrest Gump says.” 
Belton began “get- 
ting places” when he 
was in ninth grade 
— “just because all 
my friends did it.” He 


| claims that he didn’t start taking 


the sport seriously until he start- 
ed running cross-country in 11th 
grade. And though he doesn’t 
mind being a track star, G.B. says 
his heart will always remain with 
cross-country running instead of 
track. “If I had a choice, I’d do 
cross country year round. It’s just 
an easier sport for me.” 

Though he may be a quiet guy, 
therunning world definitely heard 
the footfalls of Belton shatter two 
freshman records (the 1500-me- 
ter and the 5,000-meter) over the 
weekend. “I guess I would say the 
highlight of the season was this 
weekend,” he said. 

The socks, apparently, not 
only affect G.B. physically, but 
mentally as well. “During meets I 
think as little as possible. I pretty 
much think of nothing.” Not be- 
cause he’s un-intelligent though. 
“Tf I think, I think about the pain, 
or the ridiculousness of it all. I 
mean, it’s just running in circles, 
you know?” 

“I’ve thought about quitting so 
many times, but...,” he trails off. 
Perhaps the socks took hold when 
he continued, “It’s about the drive 





to do something incredibly pain- 
ful and be good at it.” This loy- 
alty to the socks and the sport has 
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Freshman Graham Belton from Atlanta, Ga. says he tries not to think about the pain when he 
runs. This perserverance is one of many traits that he claims he shares with his lucky socks. 


wearing the same socks since 
freshman year then you might 
think they’re a little weird.” 
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self. It just gets 
to you. You're 
like ‘why am 
I doing this?” 
The two run in Druid Hill Park, 
where Belton claimed “the sun- 
rise is really beautiful.” 

And though the stardom and 
sunrises may be beautiful, they 
will never be as dear to G.B. as his 
socks. In fact, the pair is so pre- 
cious to him that he hadn’t even 
revealed their presence until this 
interview. “I haven’t told anyone 
about the socks actually. If you 
knew someone who had been 





little weird.” 
His response? 

“No, - “Tam. 
not worried 
about the socks. They’re safe, 
tucked away in my room.” 

And that’s the kind of care, the 
kind of strict mentality that has 
kept Belton running for the past 
five years. And like his socks, 
G.B. says he'll be at every meet in 
the future, ready to run. “I'll defi- 
nitely be here for the next three 
years. So I might as well run.” 





Navy’s going to need a bigger boat 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
it was attained. Navy added two 
more goals to put the Midship- 
men up 5-4 going into halftime. 

“In the first half, we didn’t ex- 
ecute part of our game plan very 
well early on,” 
senior defender 


Eric Zerrlaut 
said. 
Once the 


second half got 
underway, the 
Jays improved 
their execution 
significantly, 
scoring three of 
the four third- 
quarter goals 
to reclaim the 
lead for good. Kimmel and By- 
rne added their second goals of 
the game, while sophomore mid- 
fielder Brian Christopher scored 
his first of the contest. 

Behind all those goals was ju- 
nior midfielder Stephen Peyser. 
Of the 17 face-offs he took, Pey- 
ser won 14, giving the Blue Jays’ 
offense plenty of opportunities to 
shoot, often successfully, on Na- 


possession 


vy’s. Hopkins won only one of its _ 


six face-offs not taken by Peyser, 
so his presence on the field was a 


key indicator of the Jays’ chance 


of success. fe 
“Our success in the second 


half can be put directly on the 
shoulders of Steve,” Byrne said. — 





Anytime you have a 
great face-off man, 
you have a chance to 
dominate the time of 


— SENIOR JAKE BYRNE 


“Anytime you have a great face- 
off man, you have a chance to 
dominate the time of possession 
and stop a run by the other team 
and start a run of your own.” 

Unlike the case in the first half, 
Hopkins’ _ de- 
fense stepped its 
game up in the 
second in order 
to shut down 
Navy's offense 
and keep the 
ball at Navy’s 
end. In particu- 
lar, Schwartz- 
man — whom 
Coach  Pietra- 
mala was con- 
sidering bench- 
ing — improved tremendously, 
making four saves and prevent- 
ing any easy opportunities for the 
Midshipmen to score. 

“Jesse knew he had to step up, 
and we as a defense knew that we 
needed to, as well,” Zerrlaut said. 
“We made a few adjustments to 
how we reacted to their plays, 
and they didn’t really have an 
answer to [those adjustments].” 

Hopkins was able to put the 
game away for good in the fourth 
quarter, with junior midfielder 
Rabil leading the way. He scored 


two of his game-high three goals — 
in a three-minute stretch, once 
again scoring his goals neat th 
mattered most. His third goal 


also gave him 100 points for his 
career. 

“When Paul is in the game, 
he is definitely the focal point of 
our offense and the other team’s 
defensive scheme,” Byrne ex- 
plained. “They tried to frustrate 
him with early slides, but Navy's 
defense couldn't hold Paul down 
for the whole game, and eventu- 
ally he got good looks and put 
his shots away.” 

Navy got in one late goal, but it 
proved to be too little too late, and 
Hopkins held on for the win. The 
Blue Jays had not won two con- 
secutive games since mid-March, 
when they had won four straight. 

Because of the “band of broth- 
ers” theme, Hopkins players all 
had warm-ups with the number 
“53” on them, the number of 
players, coaches, and staff that 
make up the team. Also of note, 
the players wore Virginia Tech 
T-shirts, and head coach Dave 
Pietramala wore a Virginia Tech’ 
cap throughout the game as a_ 
gesture of support in light of the : 
Bes Rete ee hy 

e brothers will continue 

_ their march toward neahelcanras 
of the season, going 
ride across town to 
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By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns t lopkins News-Letter 


Male athletes sometimes 
touch each other’s backsides. Not 
that Hopkins is by any means a 
socially “normal” school, but | 
think I would be correct in stat- 
ing that in most places, even at 
Hopkins, a friendly tap on the 
behind from male-to-male, or 
even male-to-female, in public, 
would be questioned. And that’s 
what this article is about. Why 
do athletes smack each other's 
asses? Luckily, here at Hopkins, 
not only do we have male butt- 
smacking athletes, but our ass- 
slappers manage to also excel at 
a highly competitive institution, 
reflecting their intuitive nature 
and — dare we say it? — scien- 
tific expertise on the topic. 

Freshman soccer player Neil 
MacLean gives us a simplified, 
general rule for when the butt 
slap is appropriate. “You're not 
gonna slap a guy’s caboose un- 
less you're real tight with the 
guy,” he claims. 

However, according to fresh- 
man lacrosse player Max Levine, 
there is a complex system un- 
derlying MacLean’s general pol- 
icy. “I personally think that the 
closer teammates are with each 
other, the farther down their 
slaps will be.” He elaborates, 
“Two teammates who aren't best 
buddies tend to slap each other 
on the shoulder or upper back. 
Teammates who are pretty tight 
go for the mid to lower back. 
Teammates who see each other as 
brothers go for the real deal and 
slap each other's asses.” 

There is also a specific way 
to speak the buttocks language, 
according to freshman baseball 
player Brendan Walsh. “No cup- 
ping or squeezing; its got to be 
quick and painless, just to let 
them know I’m there.” Who knew 
that the ass smack held such pro- 
fundity? 

Freshman tennis player Dan 
Myers obviously does. He seems 
to truly understand the essence 
of the athletic spank, explain- 
ing, “Well, a nice smack on the 
butt could mean anything. It can 


just mean, ‘Nice job/ or ‘You'll 
get them next time’ but it can 
also mean simply, “Hi, how you 
doin’?’, or ‘How’s that essay com- 
ing along?’, or, ‘Wow, your butt 
is pretty muscly today. You been 
working out?” 

Now that they had explained 
the requirements and described 
a few meanings behind the mys- 
tery of this motion, the athletic 
gentlemen were also eager to ra- 
tionalize the gesture. “High fives 
are becoming outdated. Hand- 
shakes work, but eye contact is 
made and it takes too much time. 
The celebratory dance is used, 
but only on special occasions,” 
freshman football player Michael 
Stoffel says. He concludes: “A 
smack on the ass can be used any 
time.” Freshman men’s fencer Jim 
Pearse thoroughly defended the 
tush touch by sending me the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Dear Mary, I believe this is 
a simple matter of equestrian 





SPORTS 


The extra-low five: the art of the butt touch 


tendencies for the male gender. 
Every man desires to be a cow- 
boy; look at Chuck Norris in 
Walker Texas Ranger. The man 
epitomizes machismo. So, ul- 
timately if Mr. Norris needs to 
travel quickly, how can he mo- 
tivate his horse to move faster? 
He slaps its ass. Likewise with 
sports, men need to commune 
and help motivate one another 
as a team. It’s standard practice 
and common courtesy to slap 
another man’s ass if you feel he 
is slacking. Not only is that fact, 
that’s science. 

“Cordially, Jim Pearse.” 

Could it be put more clearly? 
Pearse even gave us a historical 
perspective of this fanny phe- 
nomenon. Myers, however, holds 
a more evolutionary view of the 
smack, hypothesizing that the 
smack “came around from the 
punishment of being spanked. 


This punishment was turned into 


a sexual act — don’t ask me why 
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Hopkins crew is down the 
creek with plenty of paddles 


Men and Women rowers team finish strong in one-day race 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The Blue Jays Crew team trav- 
eled to Camden, N.J., last week 
to participate in the Knecht Cup. 
Due to the weather forecast, the 
regatta was condensed from a 
weekend event to only Saturday. 
Rowing against teams from both 
Division I and Division III, the 


| Jays held their own. Most notably, 


the women’s Varsity Four made 
it to the finals and placed fifth. 
The men’s Varsity Eight had an 
outstanding performance mak- 
ing it to the petite final and plac- 
ing sixth. Although scheduled to 
compete at the Mother-Son Regat- 
ta in Chestertown, Md., this past 
weekend, the team was unable to 


| compete due to bad weather. 


The men’s Varsity Eight com- 
petition was Hopkins’ shining 
moment at the Knecht Cup. Fresh- 
man Pete Ranieri, senior Lukasz 


' | Bugaj, sophomore Taylor Reese, 
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— and then later turned into a 
slightly homoerotic way of guys 
keeping each other on their toes. 


Eventually, it turned into what it | 


is today.” 

And though the 
men’s athletes appreciate the 
tushy token as it is today, Myers 
is quick to point out that there’s 
one thing the male butt smack 
can’t compare to. “Although the 
slapping of another man’s back- 


side is a great thing, the slapping | 


of awoman’s behind is on a whole 
new plane of awesomeness.” 


Though it may never reach | 





this plane of awesomeness, the | 
men still have high hopes for the | 


future of this derriere delight. 
Walsh predicts that one day the 
gesture will be incorporated out- 
side of the athletic community. “I 
just wish that I could bring this 
habit off the baseball field into 
my ‘other’ life. Got an A ona test? 
I believe a little butt slap is quite 
appropriate.” 


| senior Teddy Drivas, sophomore 


Chris Viemeister, senior Wes 
Fredericks, junior Chris Vaglia, 
junior Josiah Drewien and senior 
Rachel Raskob made up the team. 
The nine of them rowed the Var- 


| sity Eight toward a sixth-place fin- 
Hopkins | 


ish during the petite final. They 
placed fourth in the second heat 
and finished the race in 6:44.10. 
Their race was the closest Hopkins 
came to winning a race, but all the 
teams competed well against sev- 


‘eral Division I teams. 


The Varsity Eight was not the 
only race in which the men’s team 
showed their skill. Bobby Mat- 
tina and Cameron Ward worked 
together in the Varsity Pair. Their 
teamwork led them to a third 
place finish in their heat. Mattina 
and Ward finished the race with 
a time of 9:24.70. 

The men’s Novice Four team 
also placed third in their heat. 
Freshmen Alexander Baish, Josh- 
ua Crist, Daniel Ingram, Dante 
Ross and Danielle Fair finished 
the race in 8:01.90. 


The women’s Varsity Four ex- 
celled for the women’s side of the 
Crew team. The team composed 
of Rebecca Williamson, Allison 
Hoy, Laura DeMare, Katie Blum- 
er and Helena Cortes battled the 
other schools making it to the 
finals. They finished with a time 
of 8:31.90, placing them second in 
their heat. 

The women’s Novice Four also 
placed in their heat. Allison Carl- 
strom, Uejin Kim, Amelia Whit- 
man, Madison West and Court- 
ney Cunningham rowed for a 
time of 9:24.70, placing sixth in 
their heat. 

Freshman Allison Carlstrom 
said, “As a team I think we did 
pretty well as a Division III team 
competing against teams from 
Division I. The Women’s Varsity 
Four made it to the finals, and the 
men’s Varsity Eight made it to pe- 
tite finals. It was the Novice Four 
team’s first time ever rowing to- 
gether because+of bad weather 
earlier in the season, and it was 
a really fast heat. We're looking 
forward to the Mid-Atlantic Col- 
legiate League Sprints.” 

The Knecht Cup was the 
Crew team’s first meet since 
the Caspersen Cup at the end 
of March. Poor weather forced 
the team to cancel the JHU 
Invitational meet, causing fewer 
opportunities for the team to 
compete. Nevertheless, the Blue 
Jays have been training all year 
and are looking forward to both 
the Division Championships as 
well as the Dad Vail Regatta. 
Their last regatta of the season 
is the weekend of May 11th and 
12th for the Dad Vail Regatta in 
Philadelphia. With the season 
coming to a close, both the 
Varsity and Novice teams are, 
concentrating on shaving off 
those crucial seconds from their 
time. 

The team will next meet this 
weekend, April 28, for the Atlantic 
Collegiate League Sprints in York 
County, Pa. 
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Junior midfielder Stephen Peyser wins the face-off, taking control of the ball to lead his teammates to another goal. Peyser won 14 out of 17 face-offs this Saturday. 


Homecoming Kings: Jays top Navy for 33rd time 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Two weeks ago, after the Hop- 


kins men’s lacrosse team’s third 
consecutive loss, senior 


team. With some help from his 
teammates, he came up with the 


idea of the team being a “band of 


brothers.” That weekend, those 
siblings united to beat Maryland 





Baseball strug 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins baseball is enjoying a 
four-game winning streak where 
they've outscored their oppo- 
nents by a daunting 48-11 to beat 
Muhlenberg twice and notch big 
wins against Villa Julie College 
and Montclair State. That’s par 
for the course after coming off 
their recent eight-game winning 
streak where they scored 10 or 
more runs four separate times, 
twice touching 15 and above. 
Unfortunately, there were two 
games in the middle of these 
streaks. 

After a doubleheader sweep 
at the hands of second-place 
Franklin & Marshall by scores of 
2-3 and 8-10, the Jays find their 
once-spotless Centennial Confer- 
ence record tarnished and their 
post at the top of the standings in 
jeopardy. At 13-3 in conference, 
the Diplomats are a game behind 
Hopkins (14-2 in conference, 28- 
6 overall) with two conference 
games left for each of the two 
teams. Franklin & Marshall will 
face the weak McDaniel Green 
Terror (4-12 in conference, 9-20 
overall) while Hopkins heads to 
Haverford, Pa., to face the peren- 
nially tough Fords, who sit at 9-7 
in conference, currently just out- 
side a playoff spot. Last season 
the Fords upset the Jays in the 


mid- 
fielder Stephen Peyser was look- 
ing for a way to rejuvenate the 


in overtime, and with a 10-9 win 
over Navy this past Saturday, the 
Blue Jays backed up their words 
and put their season 
back on track. 
Saturday’s win was 
part of the annual 
homecoming _ festivi- 
ties and was played in 
front of nearly 7,000 fans. Those 
who came saw yet another one 
of Hopkins’ many games against 
schools ranked in the top ten. 








According to the Nike/Inside La- 
crosse Division I poll, Navy was 
ranked eighth in the country 
before the game, while 
Hopkins was ranked 
seventh. With the win, 
Hopkins moved up to 
fifth, with a 6-4 record. 

Less than two min- 
utes into the game, the Blue Jays 
scored their first goal, as freshman 
midfielder Michael Kimmel got his 
shot past the Midshipmen’s goalie 


gles lor home diamond 
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Junior outfielder Jon Solomon swings at a high fast one, connecting for a solid hit. 


Centennial Conference Tourna- 
ment, ending Hopkins’ season. 
The Diplomats then won the 
tournament for the second year 
in a row. The Jays, of course, are 
looking forward. 

“(Franklin & Marshall] showed 
us we have a little bit of work cut 
out for us,” senior closer and co- 
captain Brian DeLeo said. “If we 


want to win the region, we have 
to show up and play every time 
we face a tough team.” 

The Jays did show up against 
the Diplomats, but unfortunately 
only half of them showed up at 
a time. 

“When we got good pitching 
we weren't able to hit and when 
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(rew team’s times 
continues to improve 


Both the men’s and the wom- 
en’s crew teams had strong show- 
ings at the Knecht Cup. They’re 
continuing to row toward the 
end of their season, shaving sec- 
onds off each race. Page A11. 


INSIDE 


Butt-smacking: 
How males communicate 


We’ve seen it on football fields, 
baseball diamonds, wrestling 
mats, lacrosse sidelines and soc- 
cer pitches. The butt-smack. Ath- 
letes give their opinion as to what 
it really means. Page A11. 


Athlete of the Week: 
Belton goes the distance 


Belton is this year’s fresh- 
man prodigy of the track team. 
He’s won races, broken records 
and sprinted his way to victory. 
What's his secret? It’s his socks. 
Page A10. 








the season, giving Hopkins the 
early 1-0 lead. 

However, after the first goal, 
Navy got itself right back in the 
game, pounding away at the 


Blue Jays’ senior goalie Jesse | 
Schwartzman, who managed to | 


record only one save in the first 
half. The Midshipmen’s three 
straight goals quickly changed 


the tide of the game, as they took | 


a 3-1 lead. 
Late in the first quarter, Hop- 
kins quickly responded with 


three goals by junior attacker | § 
Kevin Huntley, senior attacker | 


and team captain Jake Byrne, and 
junior midfielder Paul Rabil. The 
Blue Jays got their lead back as 
quickly as they had given it up. 
Nevertheless, the prevailing 
trend of the first half was a weak 
Hopkins defense, and the 4-3 
lead was squandered soon after 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 
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In the Boston Red Sox v. New York 
Yankees game last Monday at Fenway, 
the BoSox hit four back-to-back home 


runs! Homers soared off the bats of 
Manny Ramirez, J.D. Drew, Mike Low 
ell and Jason Varitek. Boston won the 
game over their rivals 7-6. 


he Club 





CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


Men’s Lacrosse vs. Towson 1 p.m. 
Baseball vs. Haverford 12 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Tennis Championships 11 a.m. 


All hands on deck: sailors 
rig up and hit the open seas 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Two Fridays ago, the club sail- 
ing team made their usual trip 
down to the Inner Harbor for 
what they thought would be an 
ordinary day of sailing. What they 
found, however, were 40-mph 
gusts of wind, rolling waves and 
the most intense sailing experi- 
ence of the year. “It was nuts, the 
most crazy day!” freshman sailing 
instructor Greg Shultz said. That 
Friday, the experienced sailors to 
had a blast and the novice sail- 
ors learned basically every pos- 
sible situation they would need to 
know regarding sailing. 

Though images of shipwreck 
and The Perfect Storm come to 
mind, the conditions were not 


| so rough that anyone was in any 
serious danger. “Everything was 
| pretty safe,” freshman sailing in- 


structor Jack Lewis said. “It was 
actually a great time. It was a fun 
crash course for people, especial- 
ly people who had never sailed 
before.” 

The club sailing team was for- 
tunate to gain the leadership of 
four sailing instructors this year: 
Shultz, Lewis, freshman Roxi 


| Radi and senior John Criezis. Ev- 


ery Friday they help new sailors 
rig the boats, set sail and instruct 
those who need help. The success 


| of the program was mostly made 
| possible from the efforts of Criez- 
Colin Finnegan, for his twelfth of | 


is, who has been involved with 
club sailing since his freshman 
year. When Criezis began sailing 
in 2002, the program was strick- 
en with a number of problems 
regarding organization, finance 
and commitment. Transportation 
also became a problem, forcing 
the team to pay per session. 


“My first year was kind of a 


mess,” Criezis said. “In a sense 
we actually didn’t go sailing my 
freshman year. We got out once 
or twice in the spring.” Howev- 
er, as Criezis gradually took the 
club sailing reins, the program 
improved dramatically. Over his 
four-year span, the sailors were 
able to sign a contract with the 
Downtown Baltimore Sailing 
Center, allowing them to sail in 
different locations, take out four 
boats at a time and most impor- 
tantly, pay a flat fee instead of 
paying per session. The club was 
also able to gain the sponsorship 
of the Outdoor Pursuits pro- 
gram, which alleviated financial 
strain. 


However, despite Criezis’ suc- 


cess at rejuvenating the program, 
the club sailing team still sees its 
share of troubles. When asked 
about difficulties regarding re- 
cruitment, 
scheduling, Shultz said, “All of 
the above! There are only four in- 
structors who really do it all the 
time, every week (Criezis, Lewis, 


transportation and 
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: COURTESY OF GREG SCHULTZ 
A few of the Hopkins club sailing teams’ boats ready to head out for open waters. 





W. Lax silenced by national 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The women’s lacrosse team 
renewed acquaintances with 
the Northwestern University 
Wildcats under the lights of 
Homewood Field Friday night in 
one of the most highly anticipated 
match-ups of the 2007 season. 

Regrettably, the Lady Jays 
found out first hand why their 
visitors are currently the No. 1 
team in the nation, as the Wild- 
cats pounced on the poised Hop- 
kins squad, handing them a 5-12 
defeat. 

“I think Northwestern always 
brings their best game to the 
field,” head coach Janine Tucker 
said. “We know we can hang with 
them. We were very prepared and 
ready to play [the Wildcats].” 

The statistics, on the other 
hand, paint a different picture. 
Chalk it up to a case of the jitters, 
but the Jays have not fared well 
against their formidable Ameri- 
can Lacrosse Conference rival. 

Players on the Hopkins 
roster had compiled ‘a’ total 
of just 10 career goals against 
Northwestern prior to Friday. In 
six consecutive meetings of the 
two teams, including the most 
recent outcome, the Jays have 
only twice come out victoriously. 

The game started evenly, as 
is the habit with the Lady Jays 
this season. Northwestern took 
a two-goal lead, and the Lady 
Jays answered within minutes 
with two goals from standout 


as +. 


attacks fresh- 
man Samantha 
Schrum and se- 
nior Mary Key. 

The same 
scheme contin- 
ued until half- 
time, with the 
Hopkins _ trail- 
ing the Wild- 
cats 4-6. 

A two-goal 
deficit seemed 
manageable 
for the Jays, 
but when they 
hit the field for 
the second pe- 
riod, the tone 
of the game 
changed dras- 
tically. To put 
it into words, 
the Hopkins 
offense was al- 
most complete- 
ly silenced. 

“Tt was pret- 
ty messy on 
both sides, but 
[the Wildcats] 
were able to 
capitalize off our mistakes more 
than we were theirs,” said senior 
defender Meghan Crisafulli. 

“That is what Northwestern 
does well to teams — makes 
them make mistakes,” Coach 
Tucker added. 

Though Northwestern had 
more turnovers, the Lady Jays 





were unable to take advantage of 


a number of them, shooting be- 


\ 
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LAURA BITNER/ R 
Junior midfielder Kadie Stamper drives past Northwestern's 
defensive line during a harrowing game against the Wildcats. 


leading Wildcats 
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low .200 for the second time this 
season — finding the back of the 
net a less-than-stellar 17 percent 
in the game. 
The Wildcats ran circles 
around Hopkins in the second 


half, entrenching two sets of 


three goals around the lone goal 

for the Jays in the period by se- 

nior attack Alex Nolan. 
ConrinueD on Pace B10 _ 


